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The wisdom of the market 


S amuel Brittan 

EAMONN BUTLER 

Hayek: His Contribution to the Political and 
Economic Thought of our Time 
168pp. Temple Smith. £1 1.95 (paperback. £4). 
0851172334 

The career of Friedrich Hayek teaches us a 
great deal about intellectual and academic 
fashions. During the 1930s he was mainly 
known for technical economic studies, which 
were at the time overshadowed by the new 
Keynesian theories on unemployment and eco- 
nomic policy. In the 1940s he became a hate 
figure on the Left because of his onslaught on 
the case for centralized economic planning and 
his insistence on the links between political and 
economic freedom in his best-selling Road to 
Serfdom. Then followed decades of neglect, 
during which his most important constructive 
works on the foundations of a liberal society 
were written. Finally, following his Nobel prize 
in 1979, he emerged as a cult figure of the 
Radical Right. Many people would say that if 
Mrs Thatcher is a conviction politician, the 
convictions are those of Hayek. 

The polarized nature of the response to 
Hayek has come to me recently in a more 
personal way. My general attitude has not 
changed materially since I first started to dis- 
cuss Hayek’s work seriously in the early 1970s. 
This is that he has gone much more deeply into 
the links between the market system and per- 
sonal freedom than most other writers and that 
he has thrown important light on an enormous 
range of questions from the rule of law and the 
danger of elective dictatorship to the metho- 
dology of social sciences and the theory of 
money, but that he has not provided a logically 
watertight, all-embracing system and that it is 
possible to learn from his work without accept- 
ing all his particular policy views. Yet - de- 
pending on my exact order of presentation of 
this qualified view and the political context of 
_ the time - 1 have been regarded as everything 
from a card-carrying Hayekian to an implac- 
able opponent of Hayek and all his works. 

Eamonn Butler should have no such trou- 
bles. His book Hayek is deliberately expository 
ralher than critical and will provide for many 
people a workmanlike introduction. There is 
far more to Hayek than the demolition of 
^aJism and the standard case for free mar- 
kets, and Butler’s readers should obtain an 
inkling of what that “more” is. Yet I suspect 
ihat in presenting Hayek as a revered thinker 
w ‘th a complete system, Butler may be making 
hh work neater, simpler and less interesting 
ihan it really Is. One suspects that the real 
M a yek is a much more caustic and Iconoclastic 
person than the public sage. 

Hayek is attracted to three different political 
philosophies: (1) Classical liberalism: that is, 
liberalism in the old English rather than the 
American sense, with a strong emphasis on the 
of law, competitive markets and limited 
— . Rovernment; (2) Burkean conservatism: that 
m emphasis on the superior wisdom of in- 
stitutidns which have developed with time; and 
? ° Q jjf f that changes should be based on reduc- • 
,n 8 “incoherences” in current traditions and 
practices, ujhich themselves supply hints about 
J. a P l *H.Qn . to changing circumstances; (3) 
evolutionary ethics: this recent addition to 
Hayek’s scheme Emphasizes the survival of the 
,™roan. race, and its development to higher 
. vels > an d judges institutions and ideas in 
. ■ .*9081 biology. ' 

■rationally ^ these ’ . three different 
iPW*’ ks In the nostalgic view of Glads- 
: • *ay point in a similar dlrec- 

fliiw? .fr' however, they are in conflict. In 


latest trilogy. Low, Legislation and Liberty, 
Hayek denies that there is such a thing as a 
just reward” or that people's relative pay 
should reflect their merit. This has usually 
been interpreted as an attack on measures to 
improve the wages of the poorly paid or reduce 
high salaries and profits. In fact Hayek’s attack 
is directed just as much at conventional defen- 
ders of free enterprise who believe that the 
market wage for a person’s services represents 
his marginal value to society and is therefore 
just. 

So far from being just, market rewards de- 
pend, Hayek argues, on an unpredictable mix- 
ture of effect, ability and luck. A person is not 
responsible for his genetic inheritance. Still 
less is he responsible for the vagaries of the 
market, which can cause a collapse of the de- 
mand for an occupation for which someone has 
had a life of training. It is fruitless to debate 
whether truck drivers should receive less than 
junior college professors as they did before the 
Second World War, or more, as they do in 
contemporary America. It is the market, not 
the merit, that has changed. 


fashionable - even ignored - in the 1950s and 
60s. At a time when most go-ahead economists 
were rearing to equip themselves with forecast- 
ing models and computer printouts, Hayek 
seemed an armchair thinker preoccupied with 
out-of-date ideas such as the limitations of 
human knowledge and the difficulties that 
economists would have if they tried to ape the 
natural scientist. Even today an essay by 
Hayek is more likely to attract the attention of 
political theorists or (though Hayek would 
hate the term) of “sociologists”, than of eco- 
nomists. 

But the contrast does not necessarily tell 
against Hayek. A disadvantage of current 
methodological orthodoxy is that many eco- 
nomists have acquired a vested interest in the 
existence of stable, discoverable numerical re- 
lationships between phenomena such as in- 
come and consumption, or short-run changes 
in the money supply and the price level. One 
cannot rule out the successful discovery of rela- 
tionships of this kind; but equally one cannot 
guarantee it; and it is Hayek who pointed out 
that scientific method can still be applied to 
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dictatorship and state coiitrol em- 
oitV' traditional wisdom, and proponents 
®*jlfttldns ot’free markets there cobid be 
Jbst that kind of “constructivist 
whicHHayek charges fradic- 
md- ^ West - The (^-existence of these three ; 
ihoubK* ft' eluents . in Hayek ’s 
lh^r* '- 9 tra 8^y- interest arises from 
■ On/t l ^ 0n8 : between them. . ■ 

tin^v' 1 ’.whidh reveals how radical and 


. . fo Hayek can be is his approach 
• :• pArij be a Vjust reward” fbr 
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Hayek has two main arguments against 
attempting to reward merit. First, it is highly 
inexpedient. For if the merit awards of some 
Incomes Policy tribunal were different from 
market valuations, there would be shortages of 
some workers .and unemployment among 
others - thus aggravating present job shortages 
which are, as he rightly argues, due to union 
and other institutional forces pricing workers 
out of employment. Second, quite apart from 
the adverse economic consequences, it is not 
even desirable to try to reward merit on a 
national scale, which would involve supposing 
that some authority can decide between how 
much pain and effort a task has cost and how 
much of a person’s achievement is due to out- 
side circumstances.. . ; 

Hayek does not even think it rational to 
strive to’ be meritorious but rather “to 
achieve a minimum of pain and sacrifice and 
therefore a minimum of merit”, a heretical 
observation not, I think, quoted by Butler. 
But to deny that a person deserves one 
wage rather than another does not, for Hayek, 
mean that he should be left to starve if his 
earning capacity deports. In contrast to some 
of his supporters Hayek is in favour, not of a 
minimum wage, but of a minimum income 
through State transfers to those who would 
otherwise fall below it. He does notspecUy the 
mechanism, but clearly says enough to make 
Butler feel uneasy. ' 

Here, then, is one example of how far Hayek 
is from conventional conservative attitudes. A 
’ olttd tohisWider importance may be obtained « j 
yfo'-teefe' Btf the reaWns ,why he was so un- J 


predict certain general features of an interact- 
ing system in the absence of specific numerical 
relationships. Such procedures are Common- 
place, for example, in biology and linguistics. 

Milton Friedman, by contrast, fitted the con- 
temporary mood exactly. Despite the un- 
fashionable nature of his policy views he spoke 
the same language as the postwar Keynesians, 
fitted equations to time series and provided a 
wide new field for economists in the investiga- 
tion of “demand for money functions”, which 
multiplied enormously their employment 
opportunities. Indeed, Friedman’s contribu- 
tion was essential. For if age-old verities about 
the relation between money and prices, or the 
futility of nations trying to spend themselves 
into full employment, were to be rehabilitated, 
it had to be in' modem stntistical dress. 

Bui the very modernity of Friedman has 
meant that he has been vulnerable to new re- 
searchers claiming to refute his work by still 
more up-to-date statistical methods. By contrast 
Hayck’s insistence that, while inflation is a 
monetary phenomenon, there is no such thing 
as the quantity of money and no sharp bound- 
ary between money and other financial assets 
has stood the lest of time much better. The 
experience of Mrs Thatcher's government, 
which overshot Its monetary targets by miles in 
its first couple, of years, but nevertheless 
presided over a sharp fall in the inflation rate, 
is much less puzzling t6 a. Hayekian (ban a 
Friedmamte. So, tbo, is the high unemploy- 
ment cost of the reduction in inflation, which 
Hayek hbs always insisted would be inevitable 
while) abourifiarketswirie dominated Jby unibn, 
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monopolies, whose influence the Friedmanites 
have usually played down. 

Hayek's defence of the market system is also 
subtly different from that of many other 
economists. Whereas mainstream economists 
have been preoccupied with the optimal alloca- 
tion of resources in given conditions, Hayek 
has been concerned with the effect of the mar- 
ket system on the evolution and stability of 
society. He has been interested in markets as 
examples of human institutions, like language 
or law, which have evolved without any con- 
scious plan on anyone's part. 

Wants, techniques and resources are not 
given, he points out, but constantly changing - 
in part due to the activities of entrepreneurs 
who open up possibilities which people did not 
know existed before. The market system is a 
“ discovery technique” rather than a way of 
nllocating known resources among known 
wants with known techniques. The latter prob- 
lem could, in principle at least, be solved by 
computers on the principle thut people's pre- 
ferences should he satisfied to the maximum 
possible extent for any given distribution of 
-income. No computer can predict, however, 
the emergence of new knowledge, original 
idcus, or commercial innovations - and 
people’s reactions to them. 

The market ulso provides a method of coor- 
dinating the activities of millions of people and 
of solving problems without a vast apparatus of 
political decision and of governmental enforce- 
ment. The very existence of this sclf-regulnting 
system is quite unsuspected by ninety- nine per 
cent of the population, who assume that we 
must have a national or international “policy” 
for energy, johs, productivity, or whatever 
other problem hits the newspaper headlines. 

The Hayekian approach does not solve all 
problems. Hayek sees Ihe market network as a 
gradually evolving social system rather than as 
a mathematical solution to Ihe problem of re- 
source allocation on the basis of known, cer- 
tain, and unchanging information. But, like 
language and law. the transmission and incen- 
tive mechanism of the market can be im- 
proved. So shifting attention from the static 
allocation of resources to “the market as a 
discovery procedure" does not remove the 
issue of intervention. 

Hayek has not, in fact, provided any easily 
recognizable criteria for identifying state in- 
tervention of the harmful type. The free- mar- 
ket arguments in The Road to Serfdom were 
based on the incompatibility of central plan- 
ning with personal liberty. In subsequent years 
Hayek has approached the issue indirectly. He 
has argued, especially in The Constitution of 
Liberty, that the main condition foT a free soci- 
ety is what he calls the “rule of law". He cer- 
tainly does not mean by that that the mere 
observance by rulers of constitutionally 
enacted laws is enough. On the contrary he 
would condemn many perfectly valid legisla- 
tive acts for being arbitrary, discriminatory, 
and givjng far too much discretion to politi- 
cians and officials. By "the rule of law" he 
means a presumption in favour of general rules 
and against discretionary power. Hayek 
attempts to derive not only the fundamental 
political and legal basis, but also the economic 
policies, of a free society from this conception. 

Hiiyek is right to emphasize that general 
rules arc an important protection -perhaips the 
most important single protection - for free- 
dom. However, he often argues as if general 
laws ore a sufficient condition fora free society; 
and this is mistaken. Many policies involving a 
high degree of coercion can be imposed by 
general rules - eg, a ban on the teaching of 
evolution in the southern states of America, or 
on any literature or music which flputs tiie 
principles of Marxist Leninism in the Soviet 
Union. There is' no one philosopher's stone for 
minimizing coercion in society. 

Moreover, neither Hayek nor anyone else 
has been nble to give, a, statement of the doc- 
trine of lire' rule of general laws which will 
make clear what it implies in particular cases. 
To say that “laws must' not single out named 
individuals” would no! be controversial even 
among collectivists, and would not be enough 
to protect us against a great deal of arbitrary 
legislation.' On the otheT hand,' general rules 
must mention categories: traffic laws deal with 
motorcars, sates ta^eitrfitke traders liable and 
...sojoiu Oncethl&is admitted, itis very difficult 
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IT'S ME, EDDIE 


Edward Limonov 

Lightly [ictionafaed, here is the life of the Russian 
exile, poet and ne'er-do-well Limonov, freshly in 
New York and enjoying the free world on 
welfare. His unique angle of vision on life in the 
corrupt heart of capitalism gives us a fascinating 
picaresque novel that is screamingly funny, but 
serious. 

*A complex and vivid portrait of a man who has 
fost everything but his stubborn belief in the 
power of love, a refreshingly honest first novel 
from a major Russian talent' 

Publishers Weekly 

Hardback £7.95 
Paperback £2.95 


PILMMAM 
Russell Hoban 

Pilgermann is dead but tells his story aU the 
same, of how, in Jerusalem at the time of the 
First Crusade, he is castrated by a mob for 
sleeping with a tax collector's wife, and left to 
ponder ultimate issues . . . 

'Two years ago Russell Hoban startled readers 
with RIDDLEY WALKER, a haunting portrayal of 
life in a post Armageddon landscape. Now, in 
PILGERMANN, the sceneshifts dramatically 
from imagined future to historical past, but the 
harrowing vision remains essentially 
unchanged.The world according to Pilgermann 
is a brutish place where bodies are boiled and 
devoured and human heads used as 
cannonballs' 

New toll: Times Book Review 

Paperback £2.95 


IN THE LAND OF DREAMY DREAMS 
Ellen Gtehtirt 

Thirteen short stories from the Deep South 
where passion 8nd dreams of former grandeur 
still thrive in the 1980s 

'Her sketches of adolescent torments prompt 
comparison with Carson McCullers. Her fading 
desperate ladies are close cousins to Blanche 
Duboisand MrsStora. She shares with 
McCullers and Williams the curious gift (or 
presenting grotesque characters objects for 
pity and affection 1 
Trie fanes 
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SPEEDBOAT 


Reissue of her classic novel of American life. 

: 'She is UTian Heilman, young again; Joan 
. \ Didion, with a tendency to giggle; Albert Camus, 
onoreofhissunnydays. : .SPEEDBOAT is ’ 


' John Leonard 
Paperback £1.95 
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to see how rules can be prevented from singling 
out occupations or industries; nor is it necess- 
arily always desirable that they should be pre- 
vented from so doing. But once we have gone 
along this road a supposedly general law may 
well pick out for especially severe treatment a 
group or even a single individual. 

A further restriction is' required, but is ex- 
tremely difficult to formulate. Hayek’s pro- 
posal - that a general rule should be accept- 
able to a majority of both those whom it be- 
nefits and those whom it harms - is much too 
strong. For it gives a veto to any minority in any 
circumstances - for instance to the Mafia in a 
proposal for a new law against banditry. His 
illustration of progressive taxation as contrary 
to the rule of law, because it is now acceptable 
to high rate payers, hardly helps his case. 
There are many arguments against high mar- 
ginal tax rates; but the objections of those who 
pay (hem are hardly conclusive. 

The quest for a foolproof definition of just 
general rules is most unlikely to succeed, but 
this is not an argument for throwing out the 
notion. Once the idea has been outlined, we 
can readily see its importance, even though, 
like most key concepts, it is extremely difficult 
to define satisfactorily. 

The substantive import of Hayek's concern 
to restore a “government of taws rather than 
men" can be seen from his most recent con- 
cerns. His latest warnings have dealt not so 
much with socialist economic planning, now 
out of fashion, as with the degeneration of 
democracy into a struggle for spoils among 
competing groups. Instead of laying down the 
ground-rules under which citizens should live, 
and providing certain common services, the 
modem state has come to be seen as a feeding- 
trough at which rival groups kick and jostle for 
position. The pork-barrel view of politics was 

Growing pains 

Douglas Riimner 

P. T. BAUER 

Reality and Rhetoric: Studies in the Economics 
of Development 

184pp. Weidenfeld andNicolson. £11.95. 
0297783351 

For ns long as development economics has 
been practised, P. T. Bauer has opposed its 
current axioms to his own perceptions, 
grounded originally in empirical studies in 
South-East Asia and West Africa, of the reali- 
• ties of economic development. These opposi- 
tions have been striking and they provide much 
of the material in this third collection of Lord 
Bauer’s essays on development. 

The following account of the appropriate 
path to material progress for a poor country 
would still find many adherents. Generally, 
externa! contacts should be restricted, since 
. the importation of foreign products, factors of 
production, techniques and tastes is economi- 
cally retarding. Nevertheless, foreign aid in the 
form of grants and concessional loans should 
be accepted, and indeed demanded, since' 
shortage of foreign exchange is unavoidable if 
economic growth is to be achieved. A high 
investment rate should be enforced, net invest- 
r^ftnenLbeing a r ncicewaq' Cif j not quite a suffi- 
: 7 ci?ht) condition . of larger-future income, r%- " 
gardless of what the investments are made in. 

: The government should participate extensively 
in the selection o*f investment projects, in pro- 
. duction and in price determination, even 
where public administration is notoriously in- 
ept and corrupt, since.no economy can be de- 
veloped without central coordination apd poli- 
tical wilj. If. some groups in the country are 
: relatively well off, especially jethnlc or religioiis 
minorities, . they, should- .be discriminated 
against by policy, since ihel r prosperity iqust- 
. have beeh achieved at the expense of the poor 
, .- as, indeed, has the prosperity of rich coun- 
i » tries. ’ , 

For Bauer, these axioms are objectionable 
not: only because of (he many exceptions that 
• ; .can be found to them ip both Economic history 
and 'current experience, but also because they 
i ; areprofpundly misleading? ndharaifuj inprac- 
: wee; ^anhmlo nationalishi. onforced savingi 


always defective, but did little harm when gov- 
ernment activities and popular expectations 
from them were modest. Today it has set up a 
series of exaggerated and incompatible ex- 
pectations which constitutes a threat to liberal 
democracy itself. Hayek does not believe that 
mere technical solutions to stagflation, via 
monetary policy or even union law reform, will 
suffice until we have rethought the bnsis of our 
political system. 

Hayek sees the source of interest -group 
domination in what he calls majoritarian or 
unlimited democracy. This is known more 
popularly as “the mandate doctrine" - the be- 
lief that a government elected by a majority of 
voters (usually a plurality) should be able to 
enact what it likes without any check, a belief 
which Lord Hailsham has termed elective dic- 
tatorship. These excessive pretensions can 
only destroy the real value of democracy ns the 
best way we know of changing government 
without force and making rulers accountable to 
their citizens. 

Hayek's own constitutional proposals have 
provided a field-day for his opponents. He 
would like two assemblies: one elected on a 
conventional basis, concerned with the day-to- 
day management activities of government; and 
a superior legislative assembly concerned with 
the general rules of "just conduct" whose 
members would come from a restricted age- 
group and who would serve for a very long 
time. Hayek has not developed the demarca- 
tion between the two assemblies in the kind of 
detail, and with the specific examples, which 
would be required before anyone could take it 
up in the political arena. 

But if we step back from his particular pro- 
posals, it is clear that Hayek is trying to recover 
an older idea of a state, which has no purposes 
of its own, but provides a framework of rules 


and arrangements under which people can pux- 
sue their own individual aims without getting hi 
each other's way. This has been labelled by 
Michael Onkesholt as a “civil association" as 
opposed to the more usual idea of the state as 
an "enterprise association'' with its own aims 
and purposes, (The close similarity of the later 
work of both Hayek mid Oakeshott, pursued in 
almost complete isolation from each other, is a 
theme which deserves an essay of its own. It 
would have been helpful if Butler hnd related 
Hayek to other writers, past and present.) 

\ s'' 

The object of Hayek's superior assembly is 
to make sure that the activities of the day-to- 
day rulers are confined by certain principles. 
More conventional reformist suggestions, such 
as a written constitution, a constitutional 
court, a Bill of Rights, or electoral reform 
might in combination help to apply the brakes 
to elective dictatorship. Limitation on majority 
rules might help to prevent an attempted sud- 
den demolition of the Welfare State just as 
much as the confiscation of property or high 
incomes; and the British Left’s failure to see 
this is characteristically superficial. 

A Hayekian government of rules rather than 
of men is a long way removed from the practice 
of any modern government, even if its leaders 
are members of the Radical Right and quote 
Hayek to their purpose. The extreme activism 
of even aThatcherite Conservative administra- 
tion , ever eager to promote British exports and 
discourage imports, and to intervene ad hoc in 
local government, is far removed from the 
ideal of a civil association which leaves its 
members to carry on their own affairs. Hayek's 
obvious personal sympathy for the Thatcher 
Government should not stop people in a much 
wider range of the political spectrum from 
trying to learn from his work. 




retrogression rather than development. Faith 
in such policies he argues to be misplaced on 
both empirical and theoretical grounds. 

On some levels and in some quarters, Bauer 
appears to hove won the debate. His views, 
once considered to be at best idiosyncratic and 
at worst benighted, have won increasing 
acceptance in recent years, For instance, his 
criticisms of African Marketing Boards, re- 
garded as practically unhelpful and morally 
somewhat reprehensible when he first made 
them in the 1950s, are nowadays repeated by 
nearly all disinterested students of those in- 
stitutions. By and large, development econom- 
ists may be said to have learnt from experience 
of development policies, and slowly to have 
extricated themselves from the beliefs that 
were in vogue when their subject emerged as a 
distinct branch of enquiry. Yet there remain, 
as Bauer observes in this volume, a distressing 
number of authorities whom students of eco- 
nomics can cite in support of propositions ab- 
out development that cannot stand up to se- 
rious examination. 

These misapprehensions about how material 
progress has been and might be achieved have 
lost ground in the academic literature, but they 
survive in vigour elsewhere (a prominent ex- 
ample Is the Lagos Plan of Action of the Orga- 
nization of African Unity). They arq palatable 
• ttt ^vehrmeht&in poor: countries because they, 
attribute so much importance and responsibil- 
ity to those governments, and because of their 
obvious uses . in international economic di- 
plomacy. .They 'also appeal; to people who, 
though ignorant of the matters, under discus- 
sion; are obliged by their occupations^ status 
to pronounce on .these . (batters and, as Bauer 
observes, "^re apt simply' to absorb ideas prop- 
agated or taken up by other elite or establish- 
ment groups”. Examples are political aspir- 
ants, newspaper columnists, television produo 
ers, and churchmen; Even the Queen dwelt in 
her last Christmas broadcast pn the gap be- 
tween rich qnd poor countries - an observation 
I which, whatever view one takes of Its political •: 
wisdom, is virtually devoid of meaning; 

The churches are untiring in promoting the * 
view that poverty is the fault of the bptter-off , 
both within and among countries,' and in 
advocacy of the nostrums (Ihtef-gbyetnmental 
'Sid .gdminjstta live control of (he international 
: term^p f tntde;, dflbt,p n ceilation 5 lajndretoriq) 


offered as means of assuaging guilt. Perhaps 
the most remarkable of the papers In IM 
volume under review is one in which Bauer 
analyses the content of Encyclical and Pontific- 
al Letters of Pope Paul VI, arguing them to be, 
iu their unthinking acceptance of modish secu- 
lar ideology, not merely feeble intellectually 
but also immoral. 

Thus, while there may be few economic 
nowadays who believe that the terms of tiwe 
of less developed countries persistently de- 
teriorate, that observance of compare ve 
advantage obstructs development, or that go 
ernments know better than markets 
prices should he, there is no shortage of pouu* 
cians and publicists to express such vie ■ 
Ignorance is only part of the explanation, 
fundamental is the serving of swmoosj. 
tercsts by policies that enhance bureau 
control of economic life, both nations y 
within the world economy. Though these po 
cies are often said to be actuated by *** “ 
rian or egalitarian Impulses, “hostility 
market and contempt for ordinary P*J J 
writes Bauer, “are often only two _ 
same coin”. An enduring theme ofhiswuj 
has been the manipulation of econonu P° , 
cies by powerful established interests, • •• 
called in a paper reprinted here Hnd & 
lislied thirty years ago on immigration ^ 
in, British We* Africa. As U* 
the latest of these essays, stating the odu 
not the least of the obligati ons of scho ^ 

Poverty and Aid, edited by J- ^ 


Chr. Mjchelson Institute, - direol or 

shun in January 1982 m tnbuteto tj* . 
of the Institute, Just 
is divided into three i sections, Bo ts ■ 

Policy” which includes <*■# JLtiari,^ 
wana and on India and asks R wor th the 
planning in devetojxng coun .^ deS chep' 
price?”; "Aid and Trade" .ndufl w 

tereonMozambique.TanMntn^ trefl dsto 
by Sir Alec Cairocroa. Long t ^ml 

the trade between developing 4 |lien , 9- 

countries”; the third sect* ■ ■ j^pod' 
tion”; contains an essay. enhU^^ w tfon m 
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A Party and its line 


Dou glas Johnson 

EDWARD MORTIMER 

The Rise of the French Communist 
Parly 1920-1947 
431pp. Faber, f 30. 

0571 09754 5 

FRANCOIS CR&MIEUX and JACQUES ESTAGER 
Surle Parti 1939-1940 

394pp. Paris: Messidor Temps Actue!s.95fr. 

2201 01646 1 

JEAN JEROME 

LaPartdes Hommes 

289pp. Paris: Acropole. 75fr. 

2714414907 

Edward Mortimer has chosen to write a history 
ofthe French Communist Party which is almost 
.exclusively based upon well-known secondary 
authorities, although he has on occasions used 
the Communist press and has interviewed Jean 
Chaintron , who was one of only two Commun- 
ists to be appointed Prefect at the Liberation 
and who subsequently had difficulties with the 
Party leadership. The result is a work filled 
with interest which will prove eminently use- 
ful, but which fails either to make the Party 
come alive or to clear up in a satisfactory man- 
ner the many problems which abound in its 
history. 

Frangois Cr£mieux and Jacques Estager de- 
scribe themselves as “des journalistes profes- 
sionals qui prdtendons h la rigueur scientifi- 
que”. As is made clear they are members of the 
Party, both having joined during the German 
occupation of France. They have written a live- 
ly polemical work, which is at times witty and 
scathing at the expense of those who have criti- 
cized the Party’s record. They have published 
many original documents and accounts by wit- 
nesses which make Sur le Parti 1939-1940 in- 
dispensable, but which also, at times, tend to 
overwhelm the reader, who may well feel con- 
fused at the discovery of so much evidence. 

Jean Jerome, whose real name is Michel 
Feinluch and who has hBd other names, is by 
tingin' a Polish Jew who was an activist, in 
Prance for many years, especially in the 1930s. 
His memoirs, which are as laconic as can be 
expected from someone who has lived most of 
his life in various forms of clandestinily , never- 
theless remind ui of how the life of the Com- 
munist militant was a constant struggle against 


the patrons, the police, the Fascists in Spain, 
the governments of Daladier and Reynaud, 
and finally, Vichy and the Germans. Such acti- 
vities are necessarily difficult to document. 

All three books illustrate some of the diffi- 
culties of writing about French Communism. 
More than any other French political party the 
Parti Communiste Frangais regards its history 
as being an essential part of its ideological posi- 
tion (although orthodox Gaullists have occa- 
sionally come near to rivalling them in this 
respect); more than any other party too they 
have aroused the hostility and the incompre- 
hension of those who write about them and 
who refuse to study them in the same way as 
they study other political parties. 

It is true that The Rise of the French Com- 
munist Party 1920-1947 shows the progress 
that has taken place. The creation of the Popu- 
lar Front is no longer described as if it were the 
simple, straightforward creation of Moscow; 
we are shown how it was the subject of much 
discussion among Frenchmen and within the 
Communist International. Mortimer makes 
it clear that Thorez became a convinced and 
genuine partisan of the Popular Front and that 
when he called for Unity of Action "at any 
price” he meant what he said. Nevertheless, 
although the Internationale was hesitant, Mos- 
cow is still presented as the controller of action 
and representative of the Internationale. Fried 
(also known as Cldment or “Le Grand”) 
emerges not only as the inventor of the phrase 
"Front Populaire”, but as the key figure. Mor- 
timer repeats the allegation that the Russians 
went so far as to publish an article in Pravda 
signed by Thorez but not, in fact, written by 
him. 

Crlmieux and Estager are at pains to claim 
that Fried was not so important. They point out 
that Thorez had already surrounded himself 
with a formidable array of assistants by the 
time Fried was given responsibility for the PCF 
in 1931 and that Fried seldom attended meet- 
ings of the Political Bureau. The example for 
which they give the most detailed evidence 
came late in 1936, when Thorez was trying to 
extend the Popular Front alliance to the Radic T 
al-Socinlists with a speech planned to be made 
in Nantes, coinciding with the Radical party 
congress there. A delegation from the Interna- 
tionale, consisting of Togliatti, Gottwald and 
Fried, called on Thorez at Ivry and suggested 
that this appeal to the Radicals should be post- 


Tomorrow’s men 


Philip Thody 

ALAIN DUHAMEL 
ksPrftendauto . 

274pp. Paris: Gallimard. 68fr. 

2070278646 ’ • 

Alain Duhamel’s pritendants are fifty politi- 
■* currently iu pursuit of power in France. 
Thirteen of them are graduates of the Ecole 
Natianele d' Administration, and eleven, are 
members either ofthe ConSeil d’Etat; theCour 
uesComptes orlMnspection des Finances. Any 
.re government of France, whatever its offi- 
j-ral political complexion, {s therefore likely to 
uetine of whjch the i lie de PUniversil* and the 
rands Corps Can feel proud, arid there will be 
■ 1,0 jack of ministers who have beeri elected 
niayorof, their iocaL town. Fifteen of the fifty 
rK&mants combine an active career in nation- . 
.|. a theoretical responsibility for 

fJjjHairs of, a large town, and this continued 
w -fty towards le cumul'des -mandats would 

Ho *ven -more visible if the venerable 

X c i<?f Gaston Defferre had also been in- 
^titid. tq keep Pierre Jriauroy (Lllle), Jacques 
^ Jacques Chaban-Delmas 
• ‘Bordeaux)' Company. ^ 

’ bin JP^.a Wy i of course npne of tfte nlne Com- 
= inti*.! 1 1 P^Kkians described in this book fails 


i'tfiKnV- j ^PSOries which are. fairly evenly dis- 
Mm D M.hamel's six other fami- 

: group themselves 

6r^^'^ c ' (th ^Qrleanists , who {iaveYai- 
' tor^ their leaders he in- 

^ aiuch- as .Simone. Veil dr .Michel 


the most typical; the Jacobins who follow Jean- 
Pierre Chevfcnement; or the social democrats, 
whom Duhomel himself seems to favour, and 
whose most promising representative is Michel 
Rocard. For just as the Communists don’t 
seem to play the game which is most popular 
among their forty-one rivals - tennis - so they 
don’t come from I’ENA or the Grands Corps. 
Several of them have actually worked with 
their hands (though there is some doubt as to 
where exactly Georges Marchais was doing this 
between 1942 and 1947), and only three of 
them are civil servants. For if you count as civil 
servants not only people employed by the 
tral government administrative machine but 
also those who are teachers in any kind of 
state-run institutions! at least twenty-seven of 
Duhamel’s pretenders fall into this category. 

He doesn’t tell us very much about what ail 
his seekers after power are going to do with it 
when they get it. Admittedly, we can be pretty 
sure that neither Europe nor an England under 
Mrs Thatcher will do very well if either Chirac 
or Chev&nenient moves Into a position of au- 
thority If Pierre B6rdgovoy,lakes over as 
Prime Minister from Mauroy. we are likely to 
see a prudent move away from support for the 
Atlantic alliance and towards greater sym- 
pathy with the eastern bloc countries, as well, 
^perhaps, as a decision to leave the European 
Monetary System. Both Right qpd Left are 
equally hostile to America, but nobody seems 
interested in encouraging France to give up (ier 
independent deterrent.. But the margin of man- 
oeuvre seems fairly narrow ■* this.is whal the 
French nowadays tend to call ie r^alisme ppli- 
tique” - and Mitterrand is presetted as a Mr 
Facing-BotH-Ways : whoft «i# strength, 

. ituheSlIto Attleefc.-Ke* in h(s ability toipld lus 
Wilden hbises.bh.a' fairly >stridt rein; - > 


poned. Thorez refused and made his speech as 
arranged and this, according to a witness of the 
meeting, Giulio Ccretti, should be seen as con- 
firming his contention that the Popular Front 
was a French invention. 

It is clear that the presentation of facts in 
Crtfmieux and Estager's history is confused 
with their interpretation. Jerome, who was not 
moving in leadership circles al the lime, recalls 
that the rank and file of the party were so 
convinced of the superiority of Soviet Russia 
over all other powers that they did not have any 
real fear of foreign fascism, an impression 
which is at odds with most other Accounts of 
what La base was thinking around 1936. 

But it is in connection with the war that the 
greatest difficulties arise in studying Party his- 
tory. Mortimer is highly critical of its policy in 
the period from 1936-40 and claims that by 
May 1940, that is to say on the eve of the 
German offensive, its official line was not 
merely pacifist “but virtually pro-Germnn". 
Even allowing for the use which a skilful writer 
can make of the word “virtually", this is sur- 
prising. as is (he nhsencc from Mortimer's 
sources of Stephane Court ois’s major study of 
the PCF during the war (published in 1980) or 
the various relevant publications of the Institut 
dc Recherches Marxisms. Mortimer makes lit- 
tle attempt to appreciate tile position of the 
Party, which was struggling to maintain its very 
existence in the face of official persecution. Its 
hostility to (he French nnd British govern- 
ments. and its fear that (hey would use the 
Russo-Finnish war as a means of attacking 
Soviet Russia, did not imply any support for 
Hiller. There are no instances of Communists 
sabotaging the war effort and only a few iso- 
lated examples of individuals who sought to 
spread Communist propaganda in (he armed 
forces. The defection of the bourgeoisie and the 
plangent cry of “mieux Hitler que Ldon Blum” 
should be remembered when such allegations 
are made about the PCF. 


Mortimer does not believe the story that at 
the end of May 1940 the PCF was approached 
by Anatolc de Monzie, the Minister for Public 
Works, and asked what it could do to defend 
Paris, and that in reply Benoit Franchon drew 
up the terms under which the Party would turn 
the war into one for national independence and 
freedom. The only reason that he gives for his 
disbelief is that the first full account of the 
episode is to be found in an Aragon novel, but 
most historians now belivc it is true. Equally 
accepted now as true, in spite of many denials 
by the Party, is that a request was made to the 
German authorities in Paris, after Pltain had 
requested an inrmistice, that L'Humaniti 
should be allowed to resume legal publication. 
Mortimer sees in this the Communist desire to 
collaborate with Germany, the ally of Soviet 
Russia. Jerome takes the line that certain indi- 
vidual Communists, in the confusion of the 
moment, adopted a policy that was mistaken, 
whilst CTdmielix and Estager gave detailed 
reasons why the whole episode was a carefully 
organized trap into which a few well-meaning 
individuals fell. 

It is not difficult to believe that as the Com- 
munists saw the collapse of the government 
which had persecuted them, they also sow <1 
future in which n Communist revolution was 
more likely than before. As Jerome puts it, 
when the Gcrnimis entered Paris he knew that 
the future would be hard nnd that he would 
have a rule to play “dans une batnille sans 
merci". It is a pity (hat by effectively ending his 
book with the founding meeting of the Comin- 
form in 1947, Mortimer is unable to put his 
interpretation into any sort of perspective. It 
could well be that in these years, as in others, 
the PCF was essentially on the defensive. Just 
as one now readily accepts that the French 
Revolution cannot be studied without refer- 
ence to the Counter-Revolution, so French 
Communism cannot be studied without refer- 
ence to anti-Communism. 
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A missionary and her moonings 


Jos g Harris 

BEATRICE WEBB 

Diary, Volume Two, 1892-1905: All the Good 
Things of Life 

Ediled by Norman and Jeanne Mackenzie 
376pp. Virago/London School of Economics. 
£18. 

086068210 

The first volume of this new edition of the 
Passfield diaries (reviewed in the TLS on Octo- 
ber 15, 1982) left Beatrice firmly thrusting 
romantic fantasies behind her and setting out 
on a new career of science and social service as 
the newly married Mrs Sidney Webb. The 
present volume carries the Webb partnership 
up to 1905, and covers the years of the Webbs' 
research on trade unions, the beginning of 
their history oflocal government, their founda- 
tion of the" LSE and support for the Balfour 
Education Act, their disillusion with ‘ Progres- 
sive'’ politics and shift to a political strategy of 
wire-pulling and permeation. 

This may sound to many readers like a diet of 
cold porridge, but such an impression could 
scarcely be further from the truth. It is a meas- 
ure of Beatrice’s diarial genius that she could 
infuse the most humdrum situations - break- 
fasts with trade unionists, interviews with lady 
factory inspectors, dusty afternoons in provin- 
cial libraries - with narrative tension, human 
drama, and symbolic confrontation between 
rival abstract ideas. Even when she climbed on 
to a private soapbox and lectured herself on 
such questions as "authoritative mental 
hygiene” or “scientific method as the basis of 
political action” , the result, though sometimes 
absurd and occasionally horrifying, was never 
dull. 

The latest volume includes unforgettable 
verbal portraits of the great and the obscure: 

• Lord Rosebery sulking in his tent with 
“drugged look, heavy eyes and morbid flesh”; 
the “sad lavender” complexion of a discarded 


'journals like . ..New Left 
Review. . . are the most 
interesting, and the most : 
ready’ (From a survey ofleamed 
, journals in the TLS last 
December). 

To find oiit why send for the 
latest issue, NLR143, containing 
. ErioHobsbawm on Marx and 
History, Mike Davis on the New 
Rich and the New Right ixi 
? Reagan's America, Figga Haug 
/, on ‘TJte Bi-sexuality of Morals 1 , 
i 06ran Therbom responding tp 
*The Dominant Ideology 

Thesis’, Jonas Pontusson 
critically surveying Theories of 
Swedish Social Democracy, • 

■■■ Tamara Deutscher on Poland’s 
] . first Marxists and Paul Coates 
on Film as the Story of the Lost 
•. } it Reflection. i •' 


mistress of Bernard Shaw; Graham Wallas 
“living in a grey cloudland of dutiful effort ; 
Beatrice's sister, Blanche Cripps, "too madly 
noble and nobly mad”. The entries abound 
with striking if somewhat malicious social com- 
ment - on Liberal "prigs thrust into office”, 
“Labour men full of gassy optimism”, the 
"slim aristocrats, well-fed and slightly dissi- 
pated-looking" of metropolitan Toryism. 
Even Beatrice’s own family did not escape her 
scalpel; its hard, acquisitive menfold and dec- 
orattvely idle women were dissected with the 
cold-eyed clarity of Edith Wharton's House of 
Mirth. Moreover, although the Webbs perhaps 
exaggerated their own role in history, there can 
be no doubt that they were closely involved in 
many historic movements and public events. 
Beatrice’s journals chronicled these happen- 
ings in a way that was unique in late- Victorian, 
and Edwardian history. She was “the Pepys of 
the nineteenth century”, wrote Charles Treve- 
lyan (himself an unwitting victim of Beatrice's 
mordant pen). 

For all its absorbing interest as a political 
archive, however, the heart of this second 
volume lies, as with its predecessor, in the 
unfolding of the inner personality of Beatrice 
herself. The volume begins with her dedicating 
herself to Sidney's interests, identifying herself 
with Sidney's "secular and revolutionary set", 
and congratulating herself on the safe harbour 
of a "comradely” marriage. A decade later she 
was still celebrating the “perpetual honey- 
moon” of their life together and the ever- 
strengthening bonds of married love. In all 
this, however, there was a certain element of 
whistling to keep up her spirits, for the diaries 
make it clear that throughout her early married 
life Beatrice was still tormented by her old 
demons of unsatisfied religious yearning and 
sexual passion. Throughout the 1890s her for- 
mer obsession with Joseph Chamberlain keeps 
breaking through, in the form of detailed 
analysis of his-character, critical commentary 
on his demagogic imperialism, and continual 
re-living of the scattered episodes of their 


mutual past. "I wonder that I. n happy wife, 
should brood over the thought of this day six 
years ago”, she writes in July 1893 on the 
anniversary of her last meeting with Chamber- 
lain. "Since that day we have not met. But he is 
always there: year in year out I watch him . . . 
as a man he becomes steadily more vulgar ; as a 
political thinker more ill-informed. And yet he 
loses neither his interest, nor his charm, at least 
not to one of his humble fellows." 

As in earlier years she was constantly lapsing 
into "mooning”, “dreaming" and the "dis- 
eased rumblings" of sexual fantasy - rumblings 
which were kept at bay by hard work, long 
holidays, a grateful consciousness of Sidney’s 
patient devotion and “an almost religious 
sense of my intellectual mission”. After eight 
years of marriage had passed Beatrice was 
healthier, happier, less morbid than she had 
ever been before; but then in July 1900 she met 
Joseph Chamberlain once again on the terrace 
of the House of Commons: 

We looked at each other and I stepped forward and 
we shook hands, i should like to introduce my hus- 
band to you' 1 said . . . then I . . . turned to fellow 
guests and tried hard to make conversation ... I felt 
conscious that all the company became extremely 
polite and I cursed the fate that brought the casual 
reopening of the relationship again under the eye of 
London Sodety. 

The effect on Beatrice of this one brief meet- 
ing was traumatic and prolonged. For several 
years she was "struggling with terrible depress- 
ion", her mind "a prey to idle chatterings of 
personal vanity", her imagination "overtaken 
with a presentiment of disease and death”. The 
diary once again rehearses all the minute de- 
tails of her past dealings with Chamberlain. 
She daydreams of lovers and of unborn babies, 
and her unhappiness manifests itself physically 
in prolonged attacks of eczema and anorexia. 
It is accompanied also by a reopening of the 
cosmic void that had haunted Beatrice as a 
young woman. The result is a powerful resurg- 
jence of her earlier interest in mysticism and 
sacramental religion. She attends communion 


Clinging and contending 


Victoria Glendinning 

SYBIL OLDFIELD 

Spinsters of This fairish: The Life and Times of 
F. M. Mayor and Mary Sheepshanks 

328pp. Virago. Paperback, £5.95. 

0860683915 • ' 

The two spinsters in this book were friends - 
they met at Newnham - but not intimates; and 
Sybil Oldfield, who had planhed a biography of 
F. M. Mayor, only began investigating Mary 
Sheepshanks on discovering that she had 
moved into Miss Mayor’s house after the lat- 
ter's death. Neither of these "forgotten" 
women oh her own could have commanded 
much more than specialists' attention todgy, 
. but taken together they make a valuable study 
. in social- and psychological contrasts. 

. i -Both were born jn 1872, apd the laterVictQ- 
. ' ri ait family , l n its contradictory aspects , domin- 
ates; Mrs Oldfield's book,; Mary Sheepshanks 


proposal of marriage from a young architect, 
Ernest Shepherd. Alice was desolated at the 
prospect of being separated from her sister, 
and Flora, though she loved Ernest, put all her 
energies into persuading him to take on Alice 
as virtually a member of the wedding. For 
Alice's sake, she put the marriage off for six 
months - and in the interim, Ernest died. Flora 
and Alice were never parted again. Mrs Old- 
field makes no judgment on the familial cling- 
ing; in this she proves to have not only a sense 
of history, but considerable charity. In oppo- 
site ways, the experience of Mary Sheepshanks 
and of Flora Mayor as girls exposes the myth, if 
my th'there^till remains, of Victorian family'life., 
One of Flora Mayor's brothers was an unsuc- 
cessful housemaster at a public school, a dour 
and repressed chap for whom the ageing twin 
sisters kept house until he married. Although 
Flora was, in theory, a suffragist; she and Alice 
grew more rigidly conservative and traditional 
in' their attitudes qs time passed.' Yet there was 
more to Flora than this; she wrote novels that 
brought her acclaim in her day, two of which, 


was one of the seventeen children of a poor, more to Flora than this; she wrote novels that 
clergyman in a Liverpool suburb; ' Mother ‘ brought her acclaim in her day, two of which , 
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regularly at St Paul’s, reads works of theology 
and the lives of the saints, and seeks the com- 
pany of modern practitioners of holiness, like 
Bishop Gore. "The relation of man’s mind to 
the universe" is "constantly present" in her 
thoughts and she is continually oppressed by 
"the meaninglessness of life on this miserable 
planet". None of these thoughts could be 
shared with Sidney, who sees metaphysics as 
"leading nowhere and as not capable of what 
he considers vnlid discussion". Beatrice was 
therefore driven back on her diary and on the 
imaginary Other One with whom she had com- 
muned in the days before her marriage; the 
diary became not merely a record of society 
and politics, but an impassioned outlet for her 
secret inner life. 

Beatrice's depression of the early 1900s 
lasted for several years, and traces of the mor- 
bid asceticism that accompanied it lasted the 
rest of her life. By 1903, however, she had 
begun to piece herself together again by fever- 
ish efforts at research and by absorption in the 
post-Boer War movement for- promoting 
"national efficiency". The mid- 1900s was the 
period of her most celebrated success as a 
salon-hostess, when Bal fours, Asquiths, and 
politicians of all parties flocked to accept the 
Webbs’ hospitality at 41 Grosvenor Road. 
(The diary reveals that, contrary to later folk- 
lore, they were served with vintage port laid 
down by Beatrice's father and delicacies sent 
up by train from the Potter country estates.) 
We leave Beatrice in a period of political con- 
fusion and realignment, when the Webbs felt 
themselves increasingly out of sympathy with 
Liberal progressivism, much more in tune with 
intellectual Conservatives like the Balfours 
and tough-minded administrative reformersof 
the Edwardian radical right. It was this connec- 
tion that was shortly to produce Beatrice’s in- 
vitation to sit on the Royal Commission on the 
Poor Laws. One waits with speculative anti- 
cipation for her next appearance, as authored 
of the famous Minority Report and matriarch 
of the welfare state. 


Mrs Oldfield meshes the careers and experi- 
ence of the two women, and spotlights their 
inherent weaknesses, deriving in each case j 
from the family situation: 

Flora's almost exclusive emotional depewten* 
her small family circle could blind hejjo the feh J- 
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A plea for madness 


George Steiner 


CHRISTOPHER MIDDLETON 

The Pursuit of the Kingfisher: Essays 

207pp. Manchester: Carcanet. £14.95. 

0856354732 

III Poems 

185pp. Manchester: Carcanet. Paperback. 
£5.95. 

08563S457 1 

Christopher Middleton stRnds apart. Those 
who have seen where he lives on the edge of the 
Texan desert, outside Austin, will know how 
apt is his self-description: "a scatty hermit feel- 
ing out formal relations between cobwebs and 
starlight". Middleton argues his singularity in 
respect both of a positive vision and of contrar- 
ieties. Repeatedly, in The Pursuit of the King- 
fisher, a collection of personal essays and 
working-papers, he expounds a lost but indis- 
pensable ideal: 

Once there was a vision, shared by poets and sages 
... of the world as a great pattern of interlocking 
depths and surfaces, a continuous physiognomy or 
semiotic system, from which could be read, with a 
Utile luck, much study, and a measure of belief, the 
features of a divine mind. 

Authentic poetry - that of Goethe, Hfilder- 
lin, Baudelaire , Mallarmd, Mandelstam - "was 
a minute exegesis of creation, scrupulously 
composed by one who could believe that he 
participated in creation's formative proces- 
ses”. In true poetry, as in the Kabbalist's image 
of the “bursting of the vessels" of creation, 
there is “the sort of texture which haunts mem- 


ory and imagination, gradually, but in bursts, it 
reveals various 'meanings’ when dwelt on - or 
caught up with - in mind. Actually the lyrical 
character is an ensemble, a gestalt: the day 
around the gold, the vases which enhance the 
resonance, ” Pound’s Canto XVII enacts this 
gestalt and the “breaking loose of the wild 
particle" of clairvoyant mystery. Walter Ben- 
jamin and Martin Heidegger are readers of and 
thinkers on poetry whose perceptions take us 
deep. 

Feeling this way, seeking to articulate such 
persuasion in his own poetry and prose, Mid- 
dleton is at odds with what he takes to be the 
English literary, spiritual climate. The "pure 
ensemble of the poem can, however, slide the 
other way - into the somnolent, message-laden 
rationality, the moralistic sog, of cerebral or 
literary poetry d Tangiaise". The English scene 
is one of merely "suave poetry which has been 
pushed to the margins”, as distinct from an 
“exigent poetry, hard-bitten poetry, which 
goes to the limits of the conceivable and thus 
relocates the centre”. Its available stylistic op- 
tions putsHflWfcu before magnitude and sanitas 
before “the grand old madness”. The inevit- 
able consequence, finds Middleton, is a poetry 
which only leaves one "psychologically pre- 
pared for the next lea party". 

' Advocacy for "the grand old madness” is, of 
course, not novel. In different modulations 
Middleton's plea can be heard coming from, 
say, Laura Riding, or Robert Graves, or John 
Cowper Powys, or David Jones. Nor is a sense 
of debilitating cosiness in English poetry singu- 
lar to Middleton; the charge comes very near to 


Sibylline salesmen 


Jeremy Adler 

RAINER M A LKOWSKI 
ZuGast 

80pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. DM18. 

3518044982 

GERALD ZSCHORSCH 
Klappmesser 

79pp. Frankfurt; Suhrkamp. DM18. 
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The legaqy of German Romanticism seemed to 
polarize after 1900 into poetry obscure and 
poeiry plaih;'into the words of the sibyls (from 
Trakl on) and of the salesmen (Brecht & Co). 
Recent German, verse often tries to reconcile 
toesa extremes in laconic pathos. 

Raiper Malkowski came to poeiry from 
advertising. His fourth collection continues on 
the lines first laid out in Was fiir eln Morgen 
(What a Morning) of 1975. The best poems 
there distilled the everyday into images, like a 
Same of ducks and drakes in “Kiesel" (“Little 
Stones”), and imbued it with mournful reflec- 
tiveness. Perhaps it was inevitable that Mql- 
.kowski should fell temporarily under the spell 
of Rilke. Vom Rfitsel eln Stick (A Piece of the 
~ P^e) of 1980 contained rather too many im- 
a ges from Rilke’s “inner space”, and moved 
uncertainly' between intellectual pathos and 
melancholy affirmation. 

•Part One of the new volume offers a variety 
°‘ poems on death. Writing, memory and small 
perceptions. Once agaj h , a dead-panprofund- 
lt y appears, in tho banal, as'in “The Film”: 

Warum jtelne Aufnahme auf dem Film war, 
^maiiden wif nlcbt. . 

. Aunt der FoiohSndler 

^JeJtetne zweireisfreie . . 

Schwarzo : 

•Prophelle. ^ : .. . 

(Wdftnjto not understand / Why there was no 
SIS? 6 ^ ® ven lh e deader / Didn’t know / An 
‘“Equivocal / explanation / Black / Prophesy.) 
» v-* best; poems consist entirely of, 
. .9pi^amihatic observations. . The . tech- 
: a haiku-like accuracy in “Noc* 

YThe 'nails .of ray cfoqked 
•' ■■ ^^o/Likc fhe blind", breven 

■ - , . .^^o-fo)ksbhg after ; Rimbaud’s 

• “With, a Twig in the Snow’’! 

, * Ji ®^? ^ ^bqu( Rom^ Some of the poems; 
. ■ 'range from the chic in- 


in “Frutta? Dolce?" An underlying sense of 
alienation finally gets worked out in “At the 
End of the Plank” which evokes a typical tour- 
ist and confronts the image anew in (he poet's 
memory. Such double exposure produces 
some fine effects. It is fitting that one poem 
should recall an ode by the originator of this 
device: “Bright, Motionless Night" clearly 
echoes Klopstock's famous “Summer Night”. 
The collection ends with the longest and 
strongest piece: “My Rome” is almost a litur- 
gical meditation, alternating pictures of the 
outer worlds with self-analysis: “Why can’t I 
believe / That I am what I see?” 

Gerald Zschorsch has also found a kind of 
dual vision. But his style is tougher, like the 
flick knife of his title. Yet if Zschorsch now 
poses as an intellectual hoodlum, real fighting 
has gone on backstage. For he belongs to the 
growing band of expatriate East Germans who 
must begin again in the West, and this has 
meant finding a new persona. He has done so 
without publicizing the struggle, and by 
seemingly dropping the raison d'itre of his 
work. However, he has only replaced his overt 
political references with a more general 
activism. 

Zschorsch’s earlier books (published by 
Andreas Mytze’s enterprising Verlag Euro- 
pflische Ideen) directly reflected his experi- 
ences of repression: at seventeen, when he was 
put into “borstal” for one-and-a-half years af- 
ter protesting over the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovak in; and at twenty, when he went 
to gaol for another two-and-a-h&If years.: His 
documentary prose silences the critic. Hjs pro- 
test- songs are in the best tradition of Brecht 
and Biermarin. 

Zschorsch’s new volume contains the famil- 
iar mix of prose and yerse, but with a new 
density and ambiguity. The leitmotiv “red” 
may be the party, blood, death, life, or jqst 
!■ irresolvable; while “Hymne” recalls on anthem 
both political and religious'. The poems are 
tightly compacted, often using rhyme, half- 
rhyme and b technique of heavily punctuated 
statement: full-stops break up the lines, split- 
ting and snapping-to their riieartings. More 
than a manner, a colloquial voice acts as a 
switchblade to trick language into a world.of 
heightened fact, as in “The Truth is concrete . 
jch bln. Ich war. Ichlwcrde sdn. 
ynd nianchmal Bombe. ypdSchuss.Der Stejn^urn 

(I am; l wqs. And J will be. / Poenr. Text. 
Rhyme; / And som^tinaeS ( bomb. And. shot. 

•}And Mone. Thd lot.) 


being a cliclte. And one docs not see how it is 
pertinent to the poetry of Ted Hughes, of 
James Fenton, of Christopher Loguc's lam- 
bent "Honier", to cite only the most obvious 
instances. None the less, l find myscir gene ral- 
ly on Christopher Middleton's side of the argu- 
ment. His own linguistic range, the severe 
seriousness of his conception of the role of the 
poet and of the poet’s reader in these "terrible 
times”, his unembarrassed celebration of the 
visionary, “transcendent” potentialities in art 
and the imagination, are correctives to the re- 
trenched provincialism of the current English 
manner. It is salutary to be reminded of the 
price which literature (and society) pay when 
"logos and language begin to go their separate 
ways”. 

Whoever puts forward the ense for illumina- 
tion and magnitude must win the reader's con- 
fidence to a quite exceptional degree. Middle- 
ton does not make things easy for those who 
would trust him. His vocabulary is often for- 
bidding: "semciosis”, “exoskcleton”, “allo- 
tropic", "transgcneric". "archipelagic" (an 
epithet intelligible solely to those who recoil its 
presences in HOIderlin), "morphogeny". 
Names of fairly recondite psychologists, 
psycholinguists, anthropologists, visionaries, 
cascade. Sometimes n coy pomp intrudes: “1 
was flying across Texas with CM, the Polish 
poet; we sat in the front row of the cheaper 
seats, in 1969”-where reverent recognition of 
the man behind the initials is solicited. Too 
often, cardinal points are made esoteric by the 
style and syntax in which they arc put: 

No: the intermetaphoricity of body and space, medi- 
ated by water, has a real weight, to which measured 
fantastic play may contribute much, but which eludes 
perfect measurement, because of the Fall of lan- 
guage-mind away from body, on its unpredictable 
evolutionary track athwart consciousness or with it. 

Middleton’s ideal is that of Goethe’s intense 
yet playful integration of consciousness and the 
organic, of language and the world, of the 
down-to-earth and the hermetic. Though, 
strangely, he omits Auden, on whose poetry 


and inleipretations of human experience 
Goethe exercised a vivid influence, Middleton 
is justified in saying that "the English record is 
forlorn”. But Middleton's own presentation of 
the "Orphic creed" (one recalls Elizabeth 
Sewell’s sovereign treatment of this great 
theme) is not one of which Goethe would have 
altogether approved. There is, in a number of 
these short papers, a pained and painful irrita- 
bility; the impression is less one of wholeness 
than of impatiently assembled bric-k-brac. 

Middleton is at his best when he writes as a 
translator, when he places his own gifts at the 
exigent service of a master. He reports of 
Goethe: 

A line begins, opens up, closes (with or without 
rhyme) but no sooner has it dosed than it is opening 
into the next line, in a fugitive instant, pure transi- 
tion. This shuticrfluiter occurs even when the syntax 
entails complex subordi nation 7 those relative 
clauses, for instance, which in German promise n 
downward float into closure. What Goethe does is 
keep the shulterfluttcring continuum in motion. 
Tiicrc is an urgent forward motion sometimes large 
like the roll of attacking momentum in Beethoven, 
sometimes microscopic, as in Ooethe's bundling of 
the word 'und' {'nod'). 

This is practical criticism of the finest kind. We 
find it again in Middleton's close, scrupulously 
informed reading of syiitux and signification in 
Holder I in's "Andenkcn". In French, notably 
with reference to Buudclairc and Mallarmd, 
the touch seems less sure. But these several 
workitig-pupcrsarc invaluable contributions to 
the very limited (now growing) direct witness 
from the translator’s workshop. 

The Hi Poems arc selected from ihe;|ive 
books of verse which Middleton has published 
since 1962. Middleton's characteristic taut- 
ness. his sinewy elegance and reach of invoca- 
tion are amply represented. In one of my 
favourites, "Untitled”, Middleton tells “Of 
that violence we make what we tenderly do”. 
The immediate context is erotic. But I can 
think of few more concentrated and haunting 
formulntions of this poet's craft, most especial- 
ly when he is n translator. 
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Living by numbers 


Classic fiction from Dover 

Anthony Trollope 

HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT 
2 volumes bound as one with 65 
illustrations by Marcus Stone. £10.40 

Wilkie Collins 

MAN 8c WIFE 
35 illustrations. £5.40 

George Meredith 

THE ORDEAL OF 
RICHARD FEVEREL 
A history of a father and son. £7.20 

William Dean Howells 

THE LANDLORD 
AT LION’S HEAD 
23 illustrations. £5.40 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
' 8c Lloyd OsWUme 

. THEWRECKER 
12 illustrations. £6.30 


J; Sheridan Le Farm 

ROSE 8c THE KEY \ 
A . Gothic tale of horror. £5.95 


J v Meade Falfaier 

THE Lost STRADIVARIUS 

'£2.55, •• - ‘ ’V V ' ••••: ».v 


Fergus Hume 

THE MYSTERY OF 
A HANSOM CAB • 

The best-selling detective novel of the : 
19th ceptury. £3-60' 


James Kirkup 

IAN BURUMA 

A Japanese Mirror: Heroes and villains of 
Japanese culture 
242pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224020498 

In n traditional Japanese room, a doll’s house- 
sized psyche stands on the talami floor. One 
has to kneel before it to arrange one's hair or ■ 
apply make-up. But when it is not in use, it is 
discreetly veiled with a piece of brocade. Ian 
Buruma removes that cloth and lets us take a 
good hard look at what lies behind. 

The Japanese are the world’s most self- 
centred people. Buruma gives several exam- 
ples of this national sport of navel-contempla- 
tion. from the Nihonjiron (“Theory of the 
Japanese' 1 ) hooks proliferating today to the 
almost total indifference of the Japanese 
government and people to the fate of the Indo- 
chinese refugees washed up on their shores. He 
cites Japan’s geographical isolation, remote 
and detached, laid aslant as if dissociating itself 
ftom the rest of the globe. Long periods of 
cultural and social isolation until the dawn of 
the Meiji Era also contributed to that with- 
drawn quality that persists even today, when 
despite (or perhaps because of) the ease of jet 
travel the Japanese are becoming less and less 
international and the jingoistic “We Japanese” 
spirit is ever stronger. The Japanese are able, 
as Buruma shows, to suppress their own feel- 
ings, with a single-mindedness that means “a 
total disregard of other people’s feelings too, 
resulting in a kind of supreme selfishness’’. 

Buruma relates this almost infantile egotism 
to myths of the creation of Japan, and in par- 
ticular to the character of Susanoo, the Wind 
God, brother of the Sun Goddess. But Susa- 
noo had no wish to be separated from his divine 
mother, and howled and screamed just like the 
spoilt children of Japan’s over-indulgent 
Smothering mothers” or kyoiku • mamas 
(education-mad mammas) today. Japanese 


children, especially boys, are fatally indulged 
and pampered by their mothers, to compen- 
sate for the frequent absence of fathers on 
company business or salaryman drinking 
bouts. When these children are shoved out into 
the real world, the shock is traumatic, and this 
at least in part contributes to those modes of 
behaviour that to the Westerner often seem 
cither quaint or excessive. Compared with 
European ndults, many Japanese seem imma- 
ture or lacking in seriousness. 

Again and again Buruma returns to n theme 
in which “universal" and “unique" are con- 
trasted. Writing of the sexual frustrations and 
uninhibited sexual fantasies of Japanese life, 
Buruma says: “Many of these fantasies are 
universal, but the limitless energy and the 
innocent openness with which the Japanese try 
to fulfil them is perhaps unique in the world. 1 ' 
It is not only sex that is pursued with single- 
minded intensity: nearly everything, from 
[earning the violin to assembling a car, can be 
said to be done by numbers: no wonder the 
Japanese are becoming the lords of the Com- 
puter Age, Numbers keep even the wildest 
fantasies under tight control, and the human 
being responds like a strictly-programmed car- 
toon robot, whether in the language lab or on 
the tennis-court. 

A Japanese Mirror is cleverly arranged to 
lead us from the first Japanese gods and their 
exploits - so often reminiscent of Greek 
mythology- to those “heroes and villains”, the 
gods of the present. The first part of the book is 
about women - the eternal mother complex, 
marriages of love or convenience, woman as a 
destructive sexual demon, Turkish bath 
girls and prostitutes. The final sections are 
about men - the samurai spirit, yakuza, inad- 
equate fathers, nihirisuto (fake-macho) anti- 
feminists, and idols of the screen. In between 
we have an exemplary chapter on “The Third 
Sex" - male and female homosexuality, trans- 
vestism on stage and in the streets, the 
kitsch-camp of the Takarazuka Young Girls’ 
Opera Company, the ambiguous sexuality of 
bishonen (“pretty boy") comics, intended for 


In the aristocratic repertoire 


Constable 


Richard Widdess : . . 

ELIZABETH J. MARKHAM 

Saibara: Japanese Court Songs of the Heittn '■ 

Period 

Volume 1 (Text), ,410pp. 0 521 24583 4. ' 

Volume 2 (Music), 388pp. 0521 24584 2 
Cambridge University Press. £25 each. 

The student of early music who opens the 
second of these two volumes may well be 
astonished at the musical treasure-trove he dis- 
covers: fifty-six secular songs, transcribed from 
twelfth-century manuscripts, with pails set out 
in score for voice, clapper and two stringed 
■ instruments. The song-texts comprise a well- 
known .literary genre,' . and - there is 
documentary record of performances of the 
songs, by named performers, from’ as early as 
the year 859; indeed the. score 'provides, for, 
‘many of the songs, alternative versions; pre- 
I served in the. s ante- t wel ft h- century tnanu- 


sung in Heian limes, using the earliest sources 
available; and she demonstrates the processes 
of musical change that have rendered the six 
surviving songs almost unrecognizable as they 
are performed today. She incidentally demons- 
trates - as her teacher Laurence Picken has 
already shown In his Music from the Tang 
Covrt (1981) - that the archives of Japan are 
burgeoning with historical musical documents. 
This fact has yet to be appreciated by the 
majority of Western musicologists. 

Dr Markham’s first volume is an exemplary 
exercise in rigorous scholarly detective-work. 
In interpreting tablatures for lute (biwa) and 
zither (gaku-so ) , and reconstructing vocal 
parts with the help of singers’ text-copies, she 
accepts the ’hypothesis first proposed by Dr 
Picken, that the speed of performance 800 
years ago was much faster than today. Her 
transcriptions support, indeed confirm the 
hypothesis, for not only are they entirely con- 
vincing as music at the speed proposed, but 
they also show,, for- the first tithe, the close 
similarity between Saibara and certain melo- 
'diesTOf^hevconternpot^ry instrumental, repej- 


"•'CHSSlnW ~ ■ % e ;.^ ^ h ®i n iisii ly Impor- Indicated in the Japanese sources, but no scho 
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adolescents but often eagerly devoured by 
adult males. 7 

The various arts of kabuki are related to 
prostitution in all its ever-changing forms- 
“Adonis Bars" or “Host Bars” for sex-hungry 
housewives, where some university students 
enrn their tuition fees; nopan coffee-shops 
where the girls wear no panties but raffle their 
used ones to customers. The Turkish baths 
offer unlimited amenities, in which the man is 
passive, bathed and mothered by attendants 
dressed as nuns or schoolgirls in gym-tunics or 
nurses who dress their clients in nappies. 

Pornography of a peculiarly witless and 
therefore boring kind can be found every- 
where, even in, vending machines on 
street corners. The great book centre of Kanda 
in Tokyo Ims many “Adult Book” stores, 
always packed with frustrated students and 
salarymen. Young men today are often afraid 
of big. mature women, so rhe term “Rorita 
Comupurekkusu" has been coined for nation- 
wide adoration of girl singers with no voice 
dressed in baby-doll costumes (and their male 
equivalents) called aidoru (“idols") - yet 
another example of the hideous abuse of Eng- 
lish that assails the eye and the ear every- 
where in Japan. As Gide said: “We wholly 
conquer only what we assimilate", and this is 
how the Japanese, notoriously poor at English, 
nre assimilating and conquering the West. But 
they also have haragei or silent speech, which 
they claim no foreigner can understand: to a 
Westerner, they seem merely to be giving each 
other “old-fashioned looks", and it reminds me 
uncomfortably of Orwell’s "bellyfeer. 

"Nothing reflects less than a mirror", wrote 
Cocteau, and this is very true of Japanese mir- 
rors, but never of Buruma’s sharp, unsparing 
reflections on the underside of Japanese so- 
ciety, the exact opposite of Lafcndio Hearn's 
dreamy aestheticism, which is the way “We 
Japanese" would like us to see them. A 
Japanese Mirror and not the standard guide-, 
books, is what the tourist who wants to see the 
real Japan - "through the looking-glass" as it 
were - should pack in his flight-bag. . 


le earliest sources tradition is reduced to writing. Students o 
ites the processes plainsong and medieval European secu 
rendered the six monody should take note of this import* 
ognizable as they parallel. . 

[dentally demons- The last and longest chapter examines . 
rence Picken has detail the relationship between the : twel nn- 
c from the Tang century versions and modern P? r ‘°™ an 
lives of Japan are practice (how many studies of medieval pu 
usical documents, pean music nre able to show any continm y 
predated by the between then and now?) Markham disco 
logists. that the manifold reduction in tempo has 
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s’ text-copies, she modal and rhythmic structures have a 
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performance 800 markable musical changes are dearly 
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leed confirm the sense of the cultural backgroundJo tne 
they entirely con- tion. On the penultimate page, for 
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Defence and deterrence 


Philip Towle 

PAUL BRACKEN 

The Command and Control of Nuclear Forces 
252pp. Yale University Press. £14.95. 

030002946 2 
MICHAEL SHEEHAN 
The Arms Race 

242pp. Oxford: Martin Robertson. £16.50 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0855206306 
MICHAEL HOWARD 

Nuclear Weapons and the Preservation of Peace 
15pp. Liverpool University Press. Paperback, 
£ 1 . 

0853230056 

DAVID MARTIN and PETER MULLEN (Editors) 
Unholy Warfare: The Church and the Bomb 
—247pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £12.50. 

0631 13454 9 

MICHAEL MANDELDAUM 

The Nuclear Future 

131pp. Cornell University Press. £17. 

' 080141619! 

From Alexander Solzhenitsyn to Robert 
McNamara, from General Bernard Rogers to 
Joan Ruddock the cry goes out that we should 
emphasize our conventional forces at the ex- 
pense of our nuclear weapons. Have we then 
reached another stftge in the process by which 
nuclear weapons have gradually been edged 
off the centre of the military stage? Up until the 
Korean War there was a probability that such 
weapons would be used in any major conflict in 
which a state possessing them was involved. 
But they were not used in Korea even when 
United Nations forces were being defeated. 
Paul Bracken in The Command and Control of 
Nuclear Forces argues that this may have been 
pertly due to chance: they were simply not 
available at the appropriate time and place. 
Nevertheless Korea was a portent; the Great 
Powers have become steadily less likely to use 
nudear weapons unless their vital interests. 

• and perhaps their national survival, were at 
stake. Western military strategy has moved 
from "massive retaliation” to . “flexible re- 
sponse", thus pushing nuclear weapons out of 
Ihe front line: and those who argue for a "no 
first use" declaration, for'massive increases in 
Western conventional forces or for removing 
tactical nuclear weapons from Europe, hope to 
push this process further In the same direction. 

TTie tendency in much recent writing about 
strategy is accordingly to assume that anything 
which emphasizes the conventional element at 
me expense of the nuclear must be desirable. 
Commenting on the possible cancellation of 
me American B1 strategic bomber, Michael 
“Jfc*han in The Arms Race argues “there is no 
that such a move would be immensely 
valuable. America's [conventional] forces, de- 
jpite the huge amounts spent on them, suffer 
hom many weaknesses. *’ Similarly he opposes 
he purchase of Trident submarines by Britain 
* mce ‘‘weaker British forces would give way 
on the European central front, forcing 
decision makers to ‘go nuclear' even sooner". 
nd mhis Eleanor Rathbone Memorial Lec- 
W [/Michael- Hqward contends^ “a? for the 
Europeans, Ourfirst requirement is to, ensure 
- * p L ur ^ conventional 1 defences are strong 
i Rough _to- deter the Soviet Union from con-. 

attack even if she did riot fear re'- 
■ ^"PP With nuclear weapons, and to cease to 
cam on a threat which, if ever it 

^ ‘polnt, \ve would almost certainly 
to implement.-, 

qf thp contributors to Unholy Warfare 
1 Analysis, if they were not 

^gRjl Weapons of apy sort, Tony Benri 


believes, that, nuclear weapons 
. Hkdy .th6ugh .he does not ex- 

: deihii*: ■ ant ? SvF.sThotnpson naturally don- 


I \ Howwi T ^*Wi upon nuclear, weapons. 

1 ' ■ Neyilte Mott argues that “if 

• - defended ,'pfa n ning must be.fbr 

t \ .;>iATO should 

> ■.deterrent r to be uscd only if 
Oje ' nuclear divide”, 
ir uift s^^ugh fleaeh points out that it is 

■ If thi Europeans will spend 
ifeic conventional forces apd 
ijUdj* the ; Soviets could easily 
c^tqmatch. 

tqiaksbrty 

Ven^o'itiLl j : jyar .between : 


East and West would necessarily be more des- 
tructive than the Second World War. It might 
indeed be so but it is by no means certain. 
Modern warfare is increasingly a battle be- 
tween rival technologies with fewer and fewer 
men in the front line. Weapons are becoming 
much more accurate, (hough it is also fair to say 
that certain types of weapons, such as fuel-air 
explosives, are becoming ever more devastat- 
ing. The present popularity of defence over 
deterrence, of conventional forces over nuc- 
lear is nevertheless surprising. Deterrence was 
first espoused by British governments of the 
1930s, partly because of the horrific memories 
of the First World War and partly because the 
development of bombers promised to make 
future wars even less attractive, particularly to 
civilians. Deterrence is in fact the strategy of a 
profoundly pacifist population. 

The central issue, however, \is not whether 
conventional war would be destructive but 
whether it would lead to a full-scale nuclear 
exchange. The heart of much of the recent 
debate is the question whether by changing to a 
more conventional strategy we increase the 
risks that an East-West war might break out, 
without reducing the risk that it would end in 
nuclear disaster. The paradox is that many of 
those who profess to be particularly concerned 
about the instability or immorality of deterr- 
ence often implicitly assume that it would con- 
tinue to preserve the peace even if it were made 
radically less effective by “no first use" declara- 
tions or by massive one-sided reductions in 
nuclear forces. Conversely those (like this re- 
viewer) who believe that deterrence has been a 
great stabilizing influence since 1945 often 
oppose anything which might weaken the 
strategy in however small a way. On the side of 


caution we can argue (hat contemporary 
strategists have a duty to be conservative. The 
onus must be on the reformers to prove that 
any change will not be destabilizing. 

Those who argue for reduced reliance upon 
deterrence tend to believe that the situation is 
becoming ever more dangerous, that the arms 
race is “out of control". Michael Sheehan's 
wide-ranging and dispassionate description of 
The Arms Race provides some material for 
assessing the alarmists’ contentions. Sheehan 
demolishes the frequently heard argument that 
all arms races end in war, although he is slightly 
more inclined than 1 am to accept the idea that 
we are in the middle of such a race. He assess, 
for example, that “the real acceleration in the 
strategic nuclear arms build-up has occurred 
since I960”. In terms of missiles and missile 
warheads this is of course true, but in terms of 
nuclear destructive power, of “throw weight” 
in the strategists’ jargon. Western power has 
been reduced as (he bombers have been 
phased out. Taken as a whole, the period since 
the Korean War has seen n steady fall in the 
number of tanks, aircraft, ships and men in 
uniform in the forces of the Great Powers. The 
arms race, if there is one, is in the technical 
complexity and cost of the wenpons and in the 
level of training of the forces which man them. 
Hence Ihe paradox that senior officers bemoan 
the erosion in the size of their forces, while 
critics attack the “waste of resources" on milit- 
ary expenditure. 

Over the past few years Michael Mandel- 
baum has become one of the most respected 
historians of the nuclear era. In The Nuclear 
Future he argues that the present protest move- 
ments are a result of Ihe Reagan administrat- 
ion’s policy and more generally of a collapse of 


On the other side 


Michael Carver 

ANDREW COCKB URN . 

ThfeThreat: Inside the Soviet Military Machine 
338pp. Hutchinson. £9.95. 

0091512905 
VIKTOR SUVOROV 
Inside the Soviet Army 
296pp. Hamish Hamilton. £9.95. 

0241 108896 , 

The reader who seeks the truth about just how 
serious is the threat from the large armed 
forces of the Soviet Union to the security of the 
capitalist West will be as confused, after read- 
ing these two books, as he probably was be- 
fore. 

Andrew Cockburn at least has a clear idea of 
the message he wishes to put across. It is, first, 
that the Soviet armed forces are riddled with 
inefficiencies of every kind; and, second, that 
they and the armed forces of the United States 
and her allies are engaged in a conspiracy of 
exaggerating the threat from each other in 
order to justify the maintenance and Improve- 
ment of the existing levels of armed strength. 
The sources from which hp derives the evi- 
dence for these assertions include Viktor Suvo- 
rov's previous book The Liberators (which had 
as its subtitle the title of his new volume), from 
which Cockburn quotes extensively.. Soviet 
citizens who have lqft their country and now 
Uve in the US are atiother favourite source. 
Contacts with the intelligence world, including 
informants who have retired from it, with the 
military in general, perusal of military litera- 
: ture and a keen nose for any scrap of informa- 
tion that can lend support to his argument, are 
all brought into play. ,i , . 

One of Cockbum's most persistent themes Is 
that the technological competition between the 
two superpowers, far from enhancing the effi- 
ciency of their forces;, reduces it, particularly in 
the case of the Soviet Union . He maintains that 
modem equipments are much less reliable than 
their ies^ sophisticated predecessors, and 
. quptes the American Ml and .Soviet JM tanks 
. as especially bad examples.'. In this argument, 
he fails to make allowance for the fact that ail 
new equipments havq teething (roubles, which 
, are ironed out when they have been iri service 

•;*for;some, time. .■ ■*' .2 

' Asfeaejcairiple.qf (he effort onesided equipr 
ment prograifthie has on the other, Cockburn 


faith in the “nuclear priesthood", (hose in 
strategic institutes and ministries of defence 
who have been thinking about nuclear prob- 
lems since 1945. In the long run, he believes, 
the “peace" movements will decline and “the 
nuclear future will be like the past. It will fol- 
low a middle path between nuclear war and 
nuclear disarmament. There will continue to 
be nuclear weapons but they wilt not be used.” 
Paul Bracken’s fascinating and disturbing 
study of The Commandant l Control of Nuclear 
Forces is less optimistic. Bracken believes that 
insufficient attention has been devoted to the 
management of nuclear forces in crises be- 
tween the Great Powers. He argues that the 
arms control negotiations should be designed 
to enhance stability in such crises. The right to 
place Soviet Yankee Class submarines off the 
coast of the United States or Western Pershing 
2 missiles in West Germany should be bartered 
nway because these deployments threaten 
national command centres and thus reduce the 
time available for governments to take calm 
nnd rational decisions. The United States 
should declare unilaterally that it would not 
attack Soviet command centres in wurtime and 
it should offer help nnd advice to the Kremlin 
whenever il perceives inadequacies in the con- 
trol of Soviet nude nr forces. Whatever the 
merits of Brocken's individual recommenda- 
tions, his proposal that we should concentrate 
on improving “crisis stability" could achieve a 
degree of consensus which efforts to push nuc- 
lear weapons ever further from the centre of 
the military stage cannot do, given (he fears 
that these might weaken deterrence and foster 
the delusion that such weapons would defi- 
nitely .not be used in a full-scale East-West 


quotes Herbert York, who held important 
posts in the Pentagon connected with the de- 
velopment of the US strategic nuclear weapon 
arsenal: ■ . - 

The Russians today have a strategic force of roughly 
2400 missiles, and bombers. The reason they hove 
that many is because that is the number we planned 
to build in the early 1960s, when our present force 
was laid down, and they have simply copied It. The 
reason we decided on that number at that time was 
because we were changing over from a strategic force 
[composed purely] of bombers, and we couldn't have 
proposed to replace it with anything smaller. The 
reason we had [that number of] nuclear bombers in 
the 1950s was because the force had been based on 
the number of bombers we had for attacking the 
enemy in World War II. That number had been 
determined by the number of planes we could build 
in the war years, the number oferew^we could train 
in that lime, the number of airfields we could main- 
tain overseas, Bnd so on. It does not seem such a 
rational basis for planning Soviet strategic forces. 

If Cockbum's book is to be believed, similar 
reasons lie behind most of the military plan- 
ning of both superpowers. . 

No such clear message emerges from the 
riew book by the author who goes by the 
pseudonym of Viktor Suvorov . The last part of 
it echoes the message which he broadcast so 
vividly and wittily in 77ie Liberators ; that the . 
Soviet aimed forces are afflicted with the same 
diseases that corrupt the whole Soviet system , 
deriving from the unholy triangle at (He top. . 
There, the Party, the Army and the KGB do 
not trust each other for one moment. Two of 
them will always combine to see that the third 
does not gain excessive power. Because merit 
cannot be (rewarded, advancement depends 
on flattery of one's superiors and concealment 
not only of one's own mistakes but also of those 
of one's subordinates. This is a major source of 
inefficiency and corruption, which applies 
across the board: to generals, to all areas of the 
equipment procurement and maintenance sys- 
tem, to training, supply and administration of . 
ev^iy. kind, including discipline. ■ 

• The Liberators depicted the Soviet Army as 
a drunken, discontented rabble, In which all 
ranks are up to every: old soldier's trick bf 
cheating superiors and taking advqijlnge .of 
Iheif comradeg. Suvorov's new book reflects: 
this in a minor key; bui most of it Is taken up 
with a standard description qf the organization 
of (he Soviet armed forces. The picture that he 
pa[pis Js a.veryjjiff'erent .pne:.-.pf' l huge fprees, 
lavishjy.eqpipp^d. grgapl^d ,amj; t rained . 
implement an oifensive sirafogy designed to 


overrun Western Europe. Concealment of the 
real intentions of the Soviet Union is directed 
by ihe Chief Directorate of Strategic Decep- 
tion. which was tormeriy headed by the present 
Chief of the General Staff, Marshal Ogarkov. 
According to Suvorov, every act and word of 
all Soviet officials is influenced by this decep- 
tion plan. All their international sportsmen 
and women are members of their special 
forces. 

The overall conclusion that emerges from 
Suvorov's book is a confused one, which does 
not support Cockbum's. Cockburn may 
perhaps suspect that Suvorov, who has been 
lecturing to the US armed forces about the 
Soviet army, has become infected by his own 
desire to ensure that Ihe Soviet threat is taken 
seriously, lltould be that Suvorov realized that 
too ready an acceptance by people like Cock- 
bum of the picture painted In^ The Liberators 
distorted the truth, and detracted ftom the 
principal message that he had wanted to con- 
vey: that the Soviet system was inhuman, cor- 
rupt and inefficient, and must be prevented 
from extending its power and influence over 
other countries. 

Where does the truth lie? There is no doubt 
that there is a strong element of truth in much 
of Cockburq’s accusation. The game of “You 
scratch ,my threat. I'll scratch yours” is well 
known in Nato intelligence, circles. It has 
undoubtedly: contributed to the arms race, in 
terms both of quantity and of quality, if that is 
synonymous with technological development. 

It is also true that the efficiency and readiness 
for combat of the Soviet forces has been ex- 
aggerated. They are not ten feet tall. Never- 
theless thfc sheer size of those forces and their 
reserves, the length of conscript service, the 
t&ughhess qf their human material, (he single- 
minded, relentless determination of the Soviet 
system, and the devotion of their armed forces 
to the doctrine of an offensive strategy, all add 
up to a significant military capability which, in - 
spite of. all Its possible internal weaknesses, 
does pose a serious threat,' to belittle which, as 
Cockburn does, smacks of dangerous com- 
place h ey . • 

However, jhe threat is not so overwhelming 
tfia! it is impossible' for ;Nnto to provide a 
.conventional forced adequate to meetit. It does 
not justify the attitude of despair which puts Us 
ti;ust in : mi Hating nuclear wan in order to coun- 
ter it.' • v X ‘ - • ’ 
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Saladin was the archetypal virtuous pagan of 
medieval literature, a man whose qualities of 
courage and largesse made him an honorary 
European if not an honorary Christian. Dante 
found him in Limbo with those other pagan 
heroes, Hector. Aeneas and Caesar, but "seen 
on his own, standing apart". 

He was an outsider even in Muslim terms. 

His family came from a Kurdish tribe of Arme- 
nia, a people of dwindling importance in Near 
Eastern politics, who had been overwhelmed 
by the Saljuk Turks during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Saladin's father and grand- 
father and his uncles had all uprooted them- 
selves, making their careers in the service of 
Saljuk princes. They made their own way, as 
SBladin was to do more spectacularly after 
them. 

The principal Islamic state of the Near East 
in Saladin's youth wns the Syrian principality of 
Nur al-Din with its capital at Damascus. 
Damascus was an important spiritual centre, 
the great rampart of Sunni orthodoxy against 
the infidel Franks and the heretical Shi'ites of 
Fatimid Egypt. Nur al-Din had made use of 
this Islamic enthusiasm, in some ways the mir- 
ror image of the crusading impulse in Christian 
Europe, to build. his state and wage holy war 
against the Frankish enemy. The unevenness 
of the results was due to the limits of his re- 
sources of manpower and money, and to the 
divisions of the Islamic Near East, which left 
, ..the Christ landings of, Jerusalem holding the 
^ 7 Hgfpi and’ Syria) 'Saladin 7 

owes his historical fame to his success in solv- 
ing, at least temporarily, both of these prob- 
lems. His intelligence and charm would have 
been, forgotten otherwise. 

It was not an outcome which anyone could 
have predicted. In .the late 1160s, Nur al-Din 

• sent Shirkuh, one of Saladin's uncles, to make 
trouble in Egypt by intervening in the perpei- 

' \ ual faclional strife whicK njarked the last years 
of the Fatimid caliphate. In 1169 Shirkuh made 
j ' himself vizier, and when he. died within a few 
weeks of- taking office Saladin, who' was with 
him, succeeded.: In 1171 Saladin removed his 
■\ . nominal master,- the Caliph, 'and brought 
Egypt officially back to the Sunni fold loyal to 
the Caliphate of Baghdad. Initially his govern- 

• ment had no other foundation than the well- 
■ , , ■ bought support of the Kurds and.TUrkis of the 

■ ... expeditionary .army in Egypt. 

Military power alone was no guarantee of 
permanence : and much of Saladin's career 
• . afiet 1171 is a prolonged campaign to set his 
' . rule on a more solid basis. He succeeded Nur 
; alrDin as the main champion of Islam against . 
the. European intruders and then, . tvyp years 
7 -.j- after Nur al-t)in!s death in ll74, to his position 
: - as ruler of Damascus and Syria. The two were’ 


thoroughness and analytical perception his 
work does not approach that of Lyons nnd 
Jackson (published. I would guess, after Mr 
Newby's researches had been completed). But 
for those who are deterred by that austere and 
indigestible work, this is the book. 

The emphasis is naturally on the last decade 
of Saladin's life, the period for which the 
sources are fullest and the one in which Saladin 
came close to fulfilling his ambition to drive the 
Franks into the sea. The Franks themselves 
knew what had changed: 

In former limes every [Muslim] city had its own 
ruler .... To contend in battle against adversaries 
of widely differing and frequently conflicting ideas, 
adversaries who distrusted each other, involved less 
peril. . . . But now, God has so willed it, all the 
kingdoms adjacent to us have been brought under 
one man .... This Saladin, a man of humble 
antecedents and low station now holds under his 
control all these kingdoms. 

The words (quoted by Newby) belong to the 
great Latin chronicler William of Tyre. 

The conquest of Egypt in the 1 170s by a 
Syrian (or rather an adoptive Syrian) not only 
transformed the strategic situation but gave the 
traditional enemies of the Franks access to the 
great wealth of the Nile valley. Saladin, 
although personally uncorrupt, was a bad 
financial administrator and did not make as 
much of this advantage as he might have done. 
Even so. he was able to field larger armies for 
longer periods than any previous Islamic cham- 
pions. About half the army which decisively 
defeated the Franks at the Horns of Hattin in 
1187 and destroyed the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
had come from Egypt. 

In the end Saladin was too successful. Hav- 
ing all but eliminated the Franks of Palestine 
he provoked a counter-attack in the shape of 
the Third Crusade, the most successful of all 
the crusades after the first. When Saladin died 
in 1193 the Franks had not succeeded in their 
main objective of recovering Jerusalem, but 
they were back in possession of the coastal 
towns which had been the backbone of the old 
kingdom of Jerusalem in every sense other 
than the spiritual one. Moreover they had con- 
quered Cyprus;' a secure base which enabled a 
Christian presence to survive in the Near East 
for three centuries - or four if the Venetians be 
counted as Christians. 

. Ronald Finucane expresses in his Introduc- 
tion the hope that Soldiers of the Faith “will fill 
the gap between scholarly monographs and 
popular expositions". This is perhaps a surpris- 
ing arribition, for crusading studies are the onjy 
area of medieval history wliere Jhere is no such 
gap.- . Serious scholars like Runciman and 
Mayer have found it possible to write histories 
Which are written in (or translated into) good 
English.; approachable by non-specialists, and 
■ read by them in large numbers. Still, Mr Fiau- 
cane’s own contribution is welcome evidence 
that the tradition is. still alive.- . : 

His purpose is to describe the organization 
of the. crusading wart and to convey some im- 
pression of what it must have been Uke to fight 
in them* He does, this primarily from the 
Christian point of view but there is an occasion- 
al foray iptq the less familiar territory on the 
other side. 

Although the result is colourful and enter- 
taining, his method, which involves. piling ilius: 
: tratlon upon example over a period which cov- 
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The Renaissance was a “moment of change" as 
much in military as in other things. Indeed, 
some argue that the coming of the Renaissance 
was chiefly a function of military process - 
some long-laid and slow, like the decline of the 
feudal army, some recent and rapid, like the 
appearance of cast-metal, mobile cannon. The 
former is supposed to have released rulers 
from dependence for armed support against 
their enemies on the goodwill of their bovine 
barony, the latter to have made barons who 
took to arms against their rulers the target of a 
sudden and severe squelch. The combined 
effects were to concentrate power at the cen- 
tre, whence it could be deployed to raise taxes 
for hiring professional soldiers, fortifying fron- 
tiers, beautifying cities, patronizing poets and 
painters, investing in fleets and trade-goods 
and so priming the pump of cash circulation 
over again. 



’‘Riirauo d'uorno d'armi con lo scudicro" by 
Giorgione, reproduced from Einaudi's Storln 
dell’arte itallana, volume 5, Dal medievo al 
quattrocento (623p. Turin: Einaudi. L. 115000 
8806 050702). 


It is, of course, too nedt an explanation to fit 
the phenomena. But it at least has the merit of 
directing attention to an understudied subject , 
i which is the range, rate and nature of military 
i change in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

I Professional military historians are incurably 
[ modernist. Medievalists are driven by the bel- 
licosity of their fauna into the wastelands of 
; the battlefield. The period which intervenes is 

* very little visited by historians. But what it 
i lacks in quantity is made up in quality. Michael 

• Roberts’s study of “the military revolution" in 
t northern Europe is a landmark. Geoffrey 
; Parker’s Army of Flanders and the Spanish 

- . Road illuminates the mechanism of Habsburg 
e imperial control ' via ! the rarely tackled ' 

approach of logistics and military administra- 

- tion. Michael Mallett’s Mercenaries and Their 
7 Masters demolishes persistent myths - particu- 

- larly that of the blobdlesstiess of condottieri 
r'. combat - 1 and replaces them with a new 
g - *' UndeW(anding of the/nattixe of . hired armies- 
s ' The Professor of Italian at London Univer sl- 


^'©7-- hpjy j' ■ uniform'. Thlsjs^obvlousiy tibt what FJfiucdne . ty isan unlikely recruit, to this small but select 
> .^dpoHUral^lculatipn en- means' to Cohy6y. -The' early ertsadeswere band. Y etnot ; oaty . has he made the military. 

*-^ cd iht$Salad.ip‘spolicy in proportions which • more oj less spontaneous outbursts ofnrilitpnt j history of the Renaissance One; of his chief 
} 77 : 7 ' ■: ; teli^ous "enthusiasm whiijti pfoduceri vliuge into|fc|t 8 ,,hehw^ tit work hi the 

. rqipeh^tijfttljig .bqhina the; 7 arin,iei Consisting triainly: 6 f untrained proleta^ ■ : field torso |png thai a recruit’^ i 8 a ; slur oh his 



. Teifrbyed ttuiCti Although obviohsl y not al| of its ;■ on- ‘Tudor Fortiflcat|pn , !,'apj)enred ldst year. 
pTd^afinh . Cru sadihg anpies of the thirteenth Together they ’ft present the scope of a Wide 
; cteptnijy, ain^stCd' -Qf professional Soldiers, , •' but remarkably congruent « approach to ;R<5- 
gthprally ■ ^nder; the :;9d^aRd^cif)Wr'i6iWll .flaisiatiCe War£ta/5bidh ' ■ conCentrafesi i oh 



as Christopher Duffy has shown in his import- I 
ant book . Siege Warfare, fortification played a ! 
key role in Renaissance statecraft. The rise of 
mobile artillery undoubtedly undercut the ! 
power of vassals to defy their sovereigns. It ' 
temporarily favoured the rise of kings rich 1 
enough to buy artillery parks, and so precipi- 
tated the solidification of the dynastic states. 
Thanks to the ingenuity of the Renaissance 
mind, however - Leonardo chose to Insist od 
his talents as a fortification engineer before hh 
reputation as a painter - an antidote to mobile 
artillery was swiftly found. It lay in the logical 
geometry and revealed itself in the ground- : 
hugging polygons which resisted artillery as ; 
towering walls could not. The resulting advan- j 
tage was largely enjoyed by the big states, and ! 
so might have hurried forward the onset of j 
absolutism. But an indirect effect was to pre- 
serve the independence of those few states ^ > 
notably Venice in the south , the Netherlands in j 
the north - where civic values flourished and 1 
which also had trading revenues large enough \ 
to meet the enormous capital costs of the new 
architecture. 

Fortification could thus be a bastion of liber- 
ty, which is one of Professor Hale's points. He I 
has numbers of others, as befits a pioneer of ; 
fortification studies, of which two demand 
comment, one particular, one general : the par- ; 
titular, that the crucial bastion feature was 
offensive in function, is contentious - “coun- 
ter-offensive'’ would define it better; the \ 
general, that fortification could be oppressive | 
quite as often as defensive of liberty, is so 1 
fertile a concept as to demand pages rather than 
paragraphs for discussion. His two essays on j 
the subject show that it exercised the citizensof 
Florence in practice as keenly as Machiavelli in I 
contemporary theory - and if that does not J 
stimulate a research student towards a dissert* J 
ation, what will? 

Free citizens feared fortification - or, to be 
precise, its “citadel” element - because it 
armoured tyrants against revolution. Yet the i 
general effect of military change in Hale's j 
chosen period was to alleviate the burden of - j 
warriordom on society. War had become more 
complex with the onset of gunpowder, de- 
manding a new sort of military leader. , 
mounted man-at-arms, a prima d° nn>| . | 

quite out of place on n battlefield where success . 
required the co-operation of several arms, b j 
the mercenary officer, though adaptable, m 
made himself politically suspect. He travels |; 
too easily between employers, whom ne - r 
with the Sforzas - was prepared to supplant u 
the chance offered. The resulting < ditemma-n 
is endemic, though the reverend seigniors « 
the Renaissance could not know to* ” f 
thought best resolved by Instituting ; a system £ 
military education. It was to be almeoiu 
youth of the nristocratlc class: its inirpow 
civilize the overheorty and reclaim to respond 
bility the wastrels. The essays in thecoM« 
on the efforts made towards those : JW 

land, Italy and Germany are of gr 

nallty. At the same time, they stimulafe ^ 

of recognition in anyone concerned wi j( 

ary education today. The aim of ^ 

ary academies is to produce effiaent^ooe 
dient military servants df the state, 
aetjy that aim which the founders of Ree-PT 
ance military academies , h ^ould 

A burning contemporary ^ 

~,#l$o reverberate iri m°dem ^ 

morality of the new warfare ofgunp^ 
firearms, “The just war” was 
! pounded by Aquinas; but it was ^o- ■ 
Reformation add Counter-Refor ^ 

logy which ramified and dissemma^ r ^ 
■ching Side by side : with hur0 ajtis- 

thought, whether by If* 

■ tic, in eitber “sedxe^ add ^ . I 

growing ease with which men kM^ 1 ?| JWlfl twsy ^ 

particulaily in the impersonal an . 

Which gunpowder ma& ^ssiblc-» doftb6 

. . , velopment which phrt of the iatri* 

Renaissance deplored. But ft** p f jj U( hsn 

gued and excited by this revdabon ^ ^ 

■ capacity to extend the bordejsof 

; ready to accommodate : 

: '.‘‘Optimistic students pi -latiW Scoi?^ 

, f , ytejfiot Hale conclude ^ffiSSssSnce && . 

-■ :from the reactions °('^^& Ea ropi , s,C^ 

'.•'- tors to the greatest ch^enge t 
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' On May 22, 1915, Julian Byng - then comman- 
ding the Cavalry Corps in France - wrote to 
R. D. Blumenfield, "Evidently the only way to 
end this war is to kill Boches, consequently 
every Boche-killer sent to the Dardanelles is a 
nian wasted." Byng's was an early formulation 
of what came to be called the strategy of attri- 
tion. A year and a half later, as the Somme 
battle drew to its close, Byng defined the 
strategy more clearly: ‘‘continued, persistent 
determined wearing away of the German 
strength" is “the surest quickest road to vic- 
tory". 

Before 1914 commanders had looked for de- 
cisive battlefield success on the Napoleonic 
model. During the First World War they reluc- 
tantly recognized that the tactical and tech- 
nological conditions of trench warfare ren- 
dered the traditional means to victory in- 
appropriate. But, as far as the British were 
concerned, the implications of attrition were 
never welded into a coherent grand strategy. 
Plans to fight attrition battles were fatally com- 
promised by a lingering hope that a break- 
through might be achieved and a decisive vic- 
tory follow. It was this intellectual difficulty 
that lay at the bottom of so much alleged in- 
competence in generalship on the Western 
front. 

Byng’s career illustrates the problem, while 
at the same time revealing how inappropriate 
are the traditional jibes levelled against the 
Oreat War commanders. The youngest son of 
an Impoverished aristocratic family, he had 
charged with the 10th Hussars at El Teb in 
1884. Despite his patrician origins (or,- 
perhaps, because of them) he was a remark- 
ably unstuffy, unpompous and unpatronizing 
m *n. As a divisional and corps commander, he 
regularly visited the forward trenches; he re- 
mained close to his troops, conscientiously 
spurning luxuries to which they could not enjoy 
access. Although a cavalrymnn, he embraced 
the new technologies of the Great War with 
enthusiasm. The tank battle of Cambrai was 
planned under his command, and included 
provision for interdiction bombing by the 
Royal Flying Corps. But Cambrai also illus- 
-s ,rates the strategic dilemma. The battle’s prim- 
“ry purpose was limited, to draw German re- 
rerves away from Ypres. Its success encour- 
aged Haig to expand its objectives: he did not 
want another “wasting fight” and so would not 
PW de reserves, but he did hope that the 
airy might find the path open to cross the St 
vucntiq canal. The purpose of the battle be- 
A Caught on an indefeasible 

Byng's 3rd Army was the victim of 
1 iq, _ ei ^ at l punter-attack on November 30, 
BmiH • ^ Byi1g ^ ad . s hown at Vimy In April , he 
dev f i*P are and ekecute a limited attack with 
r a ting effect: what Was lacking was the 
within which such successes contri- 
. . SlJS the str *tegy of attrition. 

• iSSS^ a decent, competent nian, as 
Ich'il* ^'i'^his’s biography makes clear. He 
7 -Pliydte- pipers, and therefore many 

^es relating to his early life — the 
and General Gough, 
MriM'S - S ^.P ot The Cavalry Journal In a 
0 atraT. ®? te ct,ntr PVerty for the mounted 
^ undeveloped. But these dis- 
are brushed aside 'as Byiig's 
r 7 book’s momentum in- 

: '*£ 'ijijift- JS.® begin to contain 
; Vl^^djeqt'S views and character. 

^ sources also confronts 
ibis ^ell-written' and 
' 7-.^7?iP?^^ 0 untbf capifkf «onrts»-it\ftrtitil in 
■fcHhr:,; - . 


the British army. Courts-martial did little to 
seek information on the backgrounds of those 
appearing before them: their records reflect 
this deficiency. Moreover Judge Babington is 
rightly anxious to protect the relatives of those 
concerned, and therefore reveals neither 
names nor units. Consequently many conclu- 
sions must, at least for the moment, be ducked. 
What sort of social background did these men 
come from? What areas of Britain? Did some 
regiments have a better record than others? 
Only three officers were executed. Were they 
judged by different standards or did their train- 
ing and social background confer a greater 
sense of responsibility? 

The executions do have one dear feature: 
266 of a total of 346 were punishments for 
desertion, and all bar a few offences were com- 
mitted in France and Belgium, especially in the 
years 1916 and 1917. The British army, unlike 
those of France and Russia, escaped serious 
mutiny: only three executions were for this 
offence. Instead its soldiers manifested their 
strains by fleeing the battlefield. Desertion was 
a reaction to a military problem, not n civil 
crime. The army had expanded too rapidly for 
the quality of its training or of its officers to he 
unaffected. The strategy of attrition imposed 
novel tactical conditions, for which the familiar 
training methods were inadequate, and gener- 
ated a demand for manpower which over- 
whelmed the selection criteria of the medical 
boards. The pulverizing military conditions of 
the strategy simply strained some men too 
much. The purpose of the death penalty, in the 
view of one corps commander, was “to make 


such men fear running away more than they 
fear the enemy". Imprisonment was no punish- 
ment, when it conferred security from the 
battlefield. The death penally was summary, 
and above all exemplary. 

The response lo the consequent legal criti- 
cisms was to defend the sentences as the prod- 
ucts of these military necessities. Justice was 
dispensed on the grounds of military utility: the 
choice was whether the condemned man could 
ever be a good soldie r or whethe r h is execu tion 
would stiffen the resolve of others. His rights as 
a citizen were swamped by the immediate im- 
peratives, and his innocence of any civil crime 
never properly faced. The officers serving on 
the field general courts-martial were conscious 
of military pressures, particularly from l heir 
seniors, and - at lenst until 1916-17- had in- 
adequate legal advice. They frequently gave 
insufficient attention to the medical history of 
the accused. Wounded men bore psychologi- 
cal, as well ns physical, scars. The diagnosis of 
nervous conditions, inadequately lumped 
together as “shell shock", was arbitrary and 
subjective. Medical officers were looking for 
malingerers, not considering the predisposi- 
tion of some to n lower breaking-point than 
others. They were slow to observe that the 
effects of trench combat were cumulative: the 
deserter was ns often a long-serving pre-war 
regular or reservist, with a good combat re- 
cord, as he was an immature and inadequately 
trained conscript. 

The villains of Babington's book are tradi- 
tional. His generals are the incompetent, un- 
caring caricatures which Williams demon- 


Approaching Armageddon 


John Keep 

D.C.B.LIEVEN 

Russia and the Origins of The First World War 
213pp. Macmillan. £14 (paperback, £4.95). 
0333 283694 

In February 1914 Nicholas II received 8 n ama- 
zingly prescient memorandum from a former 
minister and police chief. P. N. Dumovo 
warned the Tsar that Russia’s alliance with 
France and Britain was likely to drag her into a 
war she was not prepared to fight. Her armies 
would collapse and revolution surely follow. 
The sensible course, he intimated, was to 
appease the Central Powers and so buy time to 
put Russia’s own affairs in order. Durnovo was 
right - but for the wrong reasons: the empire’s 
foreign policy could no longer be guided by 
simple dynastic self-interest. Yet it is a pity that 
no one listened to him, or to others in the 
“pro-German" lobby. 

In this stimulating scholarly study of pre-war 
Russian official and public opinion D. C. B. 
Lieven takes the vifcw that this course was not 
viable, since it would have reduced the empire 
to second-class status. However, much of his 
material suggests that it deserves a closer look. 
The “respectable" mainstream view, shared by 
Nicholas and his foreign minister, S.D.Sazo- 
nov, was coloured by an emotional commit- 
ment to "Slavdom” 1 As moderate conservative 
and liberal imperialists saw it from St Peters- 
burg, and especially from 1 Moscow, the Balkan 
peoples had since 1908 been slipping into the 
Central Powers’ embrace because Russia bad 
failed to back them energetically enough. The 
weakening of Ottoman power in Europe was 
allowing the Germans to establish themselves 
at the Straits, where they could threaten Rus-. 
sia’s control of the Black Sea arid strangle her 
commercial lifeline to the West, just as they 
could in the Baltic. The Islamic resurgence was 
acting as a magnet on Russia S restless Mus- 
lims. And so on and so forth. 

Yet the conventional wisdom was . largely 
fantasy. The Balkan nations wanted to go their 
own way and looked on Russian aid as a tem- 
porary necessity at best. The Straits were los- 
ing strategic significance with the- growth of air 
power. Russia did not really need to export 
grain or die. Muslim nationalism was still roan 
embryonic phase and could be contained more 
readily than Polish, for which purpose the sup- 
port of Berlin and Vienna was vital. Still more 
important, Russia was unready for a European 
•war ‘The naval rebuildlrig programme- had 
Thtf .A'rirty- Jafcked an adequate 


industrial infrastructure, modern communica- 
tions equipment and artillery; its officers were 
poorly trained and the men’s morale uncertain. 

Despite this, Russia's leaders helped to un- 
leash Armageddon during that peaceful sum- 
mer. Then as now, deterrence was the guiding 
concept: partial mobilization was expected to 
prevent Austria from attacking Serbia. It did 
not. When Austria declared war on the Serbs 
the politicians in St Petersburg yielded to the 
generals, who insisted on a general mobiliz- 
ation that threatened Germany. Poor Nicholas 
temporized, sending plaintive and ill-consi- 
dered telegrams to his cousin Wilhelm, while 
the mercurial Sazonov (“one really does not 
know where one is with M. Sazonov", Sir 
Arthur Nicolson minuted) sided with the ser- 
vice ministers. Concealing the bitter truth, 
they assured the Tsar that the armed forces 
were ready. True, Russia did urge the Serbs to 
make concessions, but her efforts at mediation 
were half-hearted and their credibility 
weakened by the readiness to use force - and in 
an offensive mode at that. “The need to defend 
our dignity as a great power", wrote quarter- 
master-general Yu. N. Danilov later, "did not 
let us face the foe on our own soil.” Dr Lieven 
does not quote this particular observation , but 
he notes justly that the generals ought to have 
pursued a wholly defensive strategy, at least 
until their armies were at full strength. Instead 
they blundered on to Tannenberg. The decis- 
ion-making process was hampered by major 
institutional shortcomings. The Council • of 
Ministers met only once during the crisis, and 
the Dnma not at all - although, as Lieven 
points out. Us counsel might have been less 
helpful than that of the much-criticized back- 
stairs advisers at court. 

This book is less concerned with the July 
crisis itself than with the historical background 
from 1907 onward. Lieven has studied Russia’s 
official establishment closely and provides an 
excellent analysis of the views held in various 
quarters, although since so few persons were 
asked for their opinion when the showdown 
. came one wonders how much all this really 
matters. Fair-minded to a fault; he finds some 
good in everyone and at times comes close to 
making excuses for ignorance or folly. Tire 
intriguing parallels with later situations are 
. only hinted at here. In 1939 Stalin tried the 
' Durnovo solution, only to discover that Hitler, 
alas, was not Wilhelm H. Today the Kremlin 
has fewer diplomatic options. This increases 
the dangers, for if Russia’s road to and from 
Sarajevo teaches anything, it is that men under 
■severe stress do not always . aot rationally, or 
prudently. . v » 


st rates to be so inappropriate. In particular, 
they form no part of John Terraine’s inter- 
pretation of the war. Increasingly, Terraine's 
books have sought to vindicate (he strategy of 
attrition, arguing that through it the British 
army - under Haig's command - caused the 
German collapse in 1918. The First World War 
is an early, low-key, and very readable exam- 
ple of the genre, having been first published in 
1965. The 1983 edition is shorn of the many 
superb photographs which gave the 1965 edi- 
tion much of its attractiveness. Instead it has an 
introduction in which Terraine is disarmingly 
honest about his work: “in all my studies of the 
war I have tried to reduce its vast complexities 
to some kind of comprehensible simplicities." 
The trouble is that, while his simplifications do 
contain truths, they also produce distortions. 
As the years have gone by the ideas have be- 
come more finely honed and Terraine's Great 
War, whatever his protestations, is Britain's 
Great War: in a six-page chapter on the war's 
causes, the reactions of Berlin and Vienna are 
glossed over, while those of London otc 
accorded five pnges; fifteen pages arc devoted 
lo Gallipoli, two lines to the Bolshevik seizure 
of power. If the case for the success of the 
British army’s campaign of attrition is lo be 
made, it needs to he set in a wider context than 
this. 
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BRITISH INTELLIGENCE IN 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
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F.H. Hlnsleyet al 

This major and authoritative series gives a 
uniquely reliable account of the pari played 
by British Intelligence in Allied strategy and 
operations during the Second World War. 
The authors were given unrestricted access 
to the full range of British Government 
Intelligence records. Volume III part 1 
covers events from June 1943 lo June 1944. 
ISBN 0 11 830935 0 246mm 650 pp 
Hardback April 1984 £17.93 

DOCUMENTS ON BRITISH 
POLICY OVERSEAS 
Series 1 Volume 1 

The Conference at Potsdam 
July -August 1945 
Edited by Rohan Butler and M.E. Polly 
Assisted by H.J. Yasamse 
In Volume 1 of this new series are the full 
British records of the last great Conference 
of the Second World War, as. Allied leaders 
negotiated the future of Europe. With key 
documents In the printed text and related 
ones issued as a supplement on micro- 
fiches, It presents an unparalleled collection 
of primary source material. 

ISBN0 11 5916822 246k 156mm 1368 pp. 

26 microfiches. 28 February 1904 
Hardback (Including microfiche wallet)' 

£88 (plus £1.83 VAT on microfiches) 

EASTWARD 

A History of the Royal Air Force fn 
the Far East 1945 -1972 ‘ 

Air Chief Marshal Sir David Lee gbecb 
The author has had full access to docu- 
ments and records of the RAF lo trace the 
development of Britain's defence policy 
from 1945 - -1972 as It affected the Far East. 
With many maps and diag rams, this is a 
richly informative book for anyone inter- 
ested In postwar British history. 

ISBN 011 7723541 216mm 308 pp. Illustrated 
oolourandb/w Maps Index 
Hardback March 1084 £12.95 
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Storms over the South Atlantic 


Lawrenc e Freedman 

ARTHUR G A VSHON and DESMOND RICE 
The Sinking of the Belgrano 
218pp. Seeker and Warburg. £8.95. 

0436413329 

At 16.01 local time on May 2, 1982, a forty* 
four-year-old cruiser, the General Belgrano. 
was sunk by a Mark 4 torpedo of a similar 
vintage, fired from a much more modern, nuc- 
lear submarine HMS Conqueror. On return to 
base the Conqueror flew the Jolly Roger, sig- 
nifying the sinking of an enemy ship, so reviv- 
ing a custom last seen in 1945. In doing so it 
demonstrated a defiant naval pride in an inci- 
dent that had already become something of a 
political embarrassment. 

No other engagement in the Falklands war 
proved to be ns costly in human life - 368 
sailors were killed - and no other has proved to 
be so controversial. As soon as the news broke 
there wasdisquiet at Britain's responsibility for 
such a dramatic escalation of the war, at the 
fact that the attack had taken place outside a 
Total Exclusion Zone around the Falklands 
defined by Britain, and ihe unfortunate effect 
it had on r Peruvian peace initiative. Official 
explanations have not always been consistent 
with the evidence or even with each other, and 
this has contributed to the disquiet. A con- 
spiracy theory has developed, promoted most 
notably by the Labour MP Tam Dalyell, to the 
effect that the Belgrano was ordered to be 
torpedoed so as to wreck the Peruvian initia- 
tive. 

This new investigation by Desmond Rice 
and Arthur Gavshon is intended to add to the 
disquiet. It draws on a substantial amount of 
new material, particularly concerning the 
Peruvian proposals and the movements of 
HMS Conqueror. It exposes the inadequacies 
.. in the official story and dispels some myths. 
However , despite their best efforts the authors 
fail to substantiate any of the mbst serious 

• charges against the British government and 
;i *s Incited provide evidence to Vefutd them . More'. 

seriously they have not drawn on or even chal- 
lenged other evidence already in the public 
domain - evidence which makes the sinking of 
the Belgrano a less puzzling incident than they 
wish to suggest. 

• There is general agreement that when the 
news of the loss of the Belgrano reached, the 

* Argentine military committee, then discussing 
the. Peruvian proposals , on the evening of May 

: 2, all hope of acceptance was dashed . Rice and 
Gavshon demonstrate with the aid of the trans- 
cript of General Galtieri’s prior conversations 
with President BelaAnde'of Peru that Galtieri 
■ himself was well disposed towards the propos- 
als. However they cannot show 'that without 
the sinking of the cruiser the Junta would have 
accepted the proposals and they do not discuss 
the widely held* view that Admiral Anaya 
Would have vetoed acceptance (they do. not 
know, foT .example, whether or not Aqaya was 1 
■ at the crucial meeting of the evening of May l; 

. When those .of 'the Junta present decided on a , 
more conciliatory attitude). Was this negative 
consequence intended? In ' the Watergate 
1 terms in which the authors would undoubtedly 
like us to view this matter! “How much did she 
; v, know andrwhen .wns she told?” .> 


assume that this must have been done. They do 
not bother themselves with such mundane pos- 
sibilities that even the best intelligence effort 
takes time to get its information and make 
sense of it, that relevant people may not attend 
crucial meetings or deride to go to bed, or that 
the Americans might have found their sources 
somewhat less loquacious than usual the day 
after the United States had come out in favour 
of Argentina’s enemy! It is a general problem 
with this book that the authors arc indignant at 
every evidence of delayed communicntions as 
if the norm in crisis and conflict is always per- 
fect information, accurately and confidently 
interpreted and acted upon instantly. 

To snivage the sense of scandal, all the au- 
thors can suggest is that the War Cabinet never 
had any interest in a negotiated settlement, 
apart from nn unconditional surrender by the 
Junta. This assertion is not supported by any 
evidence and is flatly contradicted by other 
accounts, for example that by Max Hastings 
and Simon Jenkins, which benefited from 
much better access to high-level British sources 
and demonstrates the much more conciliatory 
attitude taken by the government following the 
international reaction to the loss of the Bel- 
grano and of HMS Sheffield two days later. 

Clearly the War Cabinet was taking a more 
relaxed attitude towards the negotiating pro- 
cess on May 2. The conflict at that point after a 
shaky start seemed to be going quite well and 
the Cabinet was not under the pressure that the 
Junta felt itself to be under to make conces- 
sions. The unfortunate consequences of this 
attitude appear from this account, to have 
been compounded by Francis Pym's limited 
political clout and diplomatic inexperience and 
Alexander Haig’s tendency to play an over- 
complicated game. Some of this may be clar- 
ified when Haig's own memoir of the conflict 
appears. -It is also clear that there was no 
reason why the Belgrano need have under- 
mined the peace process. The authors quote 
the conclusion of the official Argentinian Rat- 
tenbach Report to the effect that “the most 
rational ^nd productive course [for the Junta! . 
Would hate been to accept the proposal in spite 
of the sinking of the General Belgrano''. 

Certainly, if the War Cabinet had ordered 
the attack with the peace process in mind it 
could not have been sure as to the precise effect 
that it would produce. Up to that point military 
pressure had produced positive diplomatic re- 
sults and it was only the severity of the losses 
(which ministers had not, unwisely, expected) 
that produced the negative reaction ' from 
Buenos Aires. The effect of a comparable loss 
■ of life on ,a 'British ship would probably have 
been to -hasten a settlement.. 

Other than the effect on the Military Com- 
. mlttee’s deliberations the sinking of the Bel- 
grano and the fate of the Peruvian proposals do 
not seem to have had much to do with each 
other, except to demonstrate the problems 
posed for diplomacy by the intensifying pace of 
the military, operations. 

The reason why it is assumed that the two 
were closely related the belief that the attack 
was .not justified on military grounds. It is 
noted that the rules of engagement were hur- 
riedly changed to permit the attacks that the 
Belgrano was not well , armed (though its 
escorts were), and had turned round to go 


a great military success in that afterwards the 
Argentine Navy prudently if ungallantly stayed 
in port. This - or alternatively drawing the 
Argentine Navy out for an open fight - was 
exactly what the British commnnders were 
trying to achieve. The strategy at the time was 
to engage as much as possible of the Argentine 
Navy and Air Force in order to weaken them 
prior to any attempted landing to retake the 
Falklands. 

From the moment that the first submarine 
had arrived off the Falklands and spotted a 
landing ship the Navy had wanted to sink an 
Argentine vessel. Its persistent requests had 
been refused by the government, which did not 
want to jeopardize the negotiations. It was 
only on April 22 that the government relented 
and allowed the submarines to patrol outside 
the Exclusion Zone. The next day Argentina 
was warned that any approach by its warships 
and aircraft which could amount to a threat to 
the task force would be dealt with by appropri- 
ate action. Rice and Gavshon correctly point 
out that this was ambiguous, and also that the 
Royal Navy itself felt obliged to seek new rules 
of engagement before the attack on the Bel- 
grano could be authorized. Nevertheless, this 
change ought to have dispelled the notion that 
combat could only take place in the Exclusion 
Zone. The Argentine Navy had no excuse for 
not recognizing that any armed ship could 
easily be construed as a threat. 

It was only on April 30 after the failure of 
Haig’s shuttle diplomacy that the British task 
force was allowed to go on the offensive. On 
May 1 came the first air engagements, in which 
the British came out on top. Unfortunately for 
the strategy, the Argentine Air Force there- 
after decided to conserve its resources until 
required to oppose any British landing. As part 
of the same offensive the task-force comman- 
der wished to attack the Argentine carrier and 
flagship, the Veinticinco de Mayo. However, 
the submarine charged with this task, HMS 
Splendid, lost the trail. Meanwhile the Con- 
queror had found the third and admittedly the 
weakest of the Argentine naval task forces, 
headed by , the General Belgrano, accompa- 
nied by two destroyers. The authors wonder 
why, if the Belgrano was really such a threat, it 
was trailed for so long (some forty hours) be- 
fore the attack. The answer is that it was not 
much of a threat and that the Navy was hoping 
to sink the carrier, but once the carrier had 
been lost the Belgrano represented the only 
means of pursuing the current strategy of in- 
timidating the Argentine Navy. By this time 
the cover story was somewhat flimsier than it 
would have been if they had attacked earlier 
when the Argentine ships could have been pre- 
sented as steaming towards the task force. 

If the carrier had been found then there 


would have been no problem with a cover 
story. On May 1 the Veinticinco de Mayo had 
been out searching for the British fleet. 
According to Rice and Gavshon, at 20.07 that 
evening, having seen no action and the action 
elsewhere having ceased, the Argentine fleet 
was ordered to return home. This was con- 
firmed at (11.19 on May 2. However, 
other accounts bused on good Argentine 
sources suggest something quite different. 
According to these accounts, the Veinticinco 
de Mayo did not leave for base until dawn, 
having unsuccessfully attempted to launch its 
Sky hawks against the task force. (At the time 
all the relevant units were outside the Exclu- 
sion Zone.) If this is correct then serious 
doubts are raised against the supposition that 
through the interception of Argentine signals 
the British commanders would have known 
that the Argentine fleet was en route home. 

In fact the Argentine forces had hardly been ' 
idle - they had just not been very successful. 
According to Argentine and other accounts, 
the submarine San Luis had torpedoed one 
British ship, possibly a frigate, on May 1, only 
for the torpedoes to fail to explode; a pair of 
Super Etendards had tried to mount an Exocet 
attack only to be thwarted by a failure in their 
initial in-flight refuelling; and the aircraft 
attacking the British task force missed their 
targets, though only just in the case of HMS 
Glamorgan. 

The point is that the military phase had be- 
gun in earnest as far as both sides were con- 
cerned. For a number of reasons the British 
were more successful but that was not for want 
of trying on the Argentine’s part. Rice and 
Gavshon tend to assume throughout that an 
eventual British victory was almost a foregone 
conclusion but that was certainly not how it 
appeared at the time to the commanders, nor 
to many impartial observers. 

The difficulty is that in contemporary con- 
flict a military logic is always expected to be 
subservient to a political logic, which is why 
there has been a persistent search for political 
motives for the attack on the Belgrano. This 
political logic is supposed to point to a gradu 
ated response, with each escalation only justi- 
fied if political remedies continue to be frus- 
trated; and all action at the early stages is ex- 
pected to be solely for defensive purposes, 
which is why the question with the Belgrano is 
seen by all sides as being one of the character or 
the immediate threat posed to the British tas 
force. In the Falklands war of 1982 sued* 
political approach could not be followed 
cause neither side could be confident ot vr 
tory. Once hostilities hnd begun, both fauna 
themselves approving a military logic 

turned out to be politically uncomfort aoie. 
That is why the Belgrano was sunk. 
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Convoy: The Defence of Sea Trade 1890-1990 
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John Winton, In his valuable and timely study 
of convoy j as a measure, for the defence of 
seaborrietrade; is rightly, concerned to demop- 
strate its abiding valye and Importance. As we 
' approach the 19SK)s. the Soviet Npvy, with its 
Naval Air Force, poses a potential threat to the 
shipping of the non-Cpmmiinist world. The 
nuclear threshold in Europe is proportional to 
the speed and certainty with which convention- 
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Bringing in the civilians 
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Anthony Sampson appointing, whetherasa thrillerfor as a serious 

' explanation of wars; for Cummines behind hie 

PATRICK BROGAN.„d ALBERT ZARCA bleat Joke, and hi, ruthless businfssam t o 

Deadly Business; The Story of Sam Cummings is really, it turns out. a bit of a bore - a K un- 

-theWorld’sgreatestArmsDealer freak who seems not to have developed beyond 

P 19 95 ' tha !‘ Hc is not wicke d enough to emerge as an 

07181 - 4154 exciting villain; he cannot compare for instance 

, . , „ WIth lhe ghastly gun-runner Frank Terpil. an 

The character and career of Sam Cummings ex-CIA agent who set up a school for saboteurs 

might seem at first sight to be made for a situs- in Libya and arranged crooked arms deals 

ter and thrilling biography. He is the biggest round the world, whose exploits as Patrick 

dealer in small arms in the world - though not Brogan and Albert Zarca point out raise fun- 
strictly the greatest arms dealer, since that title damental questions about the corruption of 
is now reserved for governments. He flits American intelligence. Cummings has re- 
through the palaces and arsenals of some of the ma ined basically a broker, dealing between 
world’s nastiest dictators, re-equipping their one government and another and always de- 
armies, preparing them for coups and inspect- pendent on the permission of his Western sup- 
ing their caches of surplus weaponry. He learnt pliers. He and the authors protest, perhaps too 
his trade in the CIA and still moves on the edge much, that he now has no links with the CIA- 
of secret sen-ices. He was consulted by the and he insists that he never pays bribes - an op- 
Argentiniansin the midst of the Falklands war, inion which Brogan and Zarca dissent from 
and took part in a British seminar afterwards to But the detachment which Cummings main- 
analyse its lessons. tains in this story, whether real or assumed. 

Certainly this book, which is largely based leaves us without much real flesh-and-blood to 
on interviews with Cummings, provides useful get hold of. He buys guns in one place sells 
evidence about many murky conflicts in the them in another, rushing from one crisis-point 
developing world — the Central American to another without apparently understanding 
coups and counter-coups, the civil war in much about what happens afterwards, or why 
Angola, the South African attack on the He is after all no more or less than n business- 
Seychelles or the terror-campaigns of Presi- man, treating guns as if they were biscuits or 
dent Gaddafi. It is well-written and intelligent- cameras. Not surprisingly the authors’ interest 
ly sceptical, in a dry style which reflects Cum- seems to flag towards the end and somehow 
mings's own cynical perspective, while keeping the central figure never quite comes to life. We 
him at a distance. Anyone who is interested in see him living discreetly in Monte Carlo, with 
the plots and machinations behind the wars of bis conventional wife and daughters, technical- 
the past thirty years should check the Cum- ly a British citizen but really with no obvious 
mings version. nationality. We see him visiting dictators, find- 

Cummings’s hard-boiled commentary does ing them delightful; we see him inspecting 
something to explain the appalling difficulty of arsenals with his expert eye. But his own perso- 
trying to restrain the spread of hand-guns in the nality seems to be obliterated by the gunfire - 
United States or -more serious -the arming of only a mocking laugh, echoing through the 
the Third World which is causing such misery arsenals. Perhaps it is an apt retribution: that 
in Central America or in Lebanon today. He he should become like one of his weapons, 
likes to repeat that “guns don’t kill people, handed on from one squalid war to another, 
people kill people". And his whole philosophy, changing sides and surviving every political 
if such it can be called, underlines the fatalism swing, forgetting any loyalty or nationality in 
that now seems to afflict all Western govern- the excitement of the business and eventually 
ments in their approach to the developing bored even by war. 

Quarter-masters’ stores 


M. R. D. Foot 

PIERRE LORA IN 

Secret Warfare: The arms and the techniques 
of the Resistance. 

Adapted by David Kahn 
185 pp. Orbis. £7.99. 

085613 586 0 ' 

•tone. Lorain’s admirable book, privately 
printed in Paris in 1972 as Armement Claudes- 
m.- SOE 1941 -/ 944 France, is now available in 
sn enhanced translation. It brings into exact 
focus a great many details about the arming of 
French resistance by the British Special Opera- 
— ons Executive that had previously been left 
it makes a strong appeal to three classes 

tW0 sma ^ 1 an ^ one * ar ® e ‘ 

|he small group of arms buffs will be riveted 
7 H. Lorain is an architect, with on architect's 
sense of form and clarity of vision. He provides 
“sharp outline drawing of each of the fighting 
msiraments he describes; They range from the 
anqley page Halifax and the Short Stirling, 
aircraft used by ; bomber and 
ransport commands of the RAF to parachute 
^ ran ® e » t0 tiie rimless 9mm cartridge 
cm? ?- en 81111 and tiie escaper’s miniature 
On ti^ hanU y •bpw-thon half an inch across, 
or >h ^ he splays the Bren, three marks 
ihe M*)'! ^e M-T Winchester carbine and 
tonimJ Sli ^ m ® c hme-gun, four marks of the 
P1AT ^ri the bazooka, apd a 
rod ; . - ® s odder devices; such as the-Wel- 
!es ‘J^hot pistol hideable in a trouser 
• o'ra npif Nti^ih-peu that could emit a bullet 
for Sr? . lear '8PS ■ He gives the colour code 
inockr"^ n ® 1 - ,d^l a y fuses, and shows how a 
' ‘ P° u id blow up a train. 

Wok fill?* 1, ^ llted group that will enjoy this 
. iaddE H 1 " 08 * attracted by David Kahn's 
C fofeS* !° I ^ a * in made bis name with The 
■codiWf^"^ 966 )* a blockbuster survey of 
• i rj^dfcbfeaking from ancient to re- 
‘ Eoraih and Kahn examine in lucid 
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detail SOE's cipher arrangements in 1941-3, 
before that service found the answer to its tac- 
tical problem. Anyone who enjoys verbal puz- 
zles will enjoy their dissection of the Playfair 
code - invented by Sir Charles Wheatstone, 
and familiar to fans of Dorothy Sayers’s Lord 
Peter Wimsey - and of its more intricate suc- 
cessor, the horribly complicated double trans- 
position code based on two numerical keys. 
When it became clear that the Gestapo might 
easily unravel double transposition, SOE 
switched to the Delastelle system which was 
almost, and then to the one-time pad system 
which was quite, unbreakable. Why de Gaul- 
le’s headquarters ia London and Algiers were 
left to continue for a year to exchange lengthy 
messages with their supporters in France is a 
separate question, that Lorain raises but does 
not seek to answer. 

There is also plenty of material here for wire- 
less enthusiasts. Through his friendship with 
Brigadier F. W. Nicholls, SOE’s director of 
signals, in the brigadier’s old age, Lorain has 
been able to seoure detailed drawings of a great 
many clandestine wireless sets, some created 
by MI 6, some by SOE, and some by obscure 
but exceedingly competent exiled Poles; who 
beavered away in a small electronics factory at 
Letchworth to produce sets that in Lorain’s 
view make all the others look like museum 
pieces. Nicholls (who died in 1974) and Col- 
onel “Remy” (Gilbert Renault- Rouller) each 

contribute a short foreword. 

It is not easy for those who never lived in a 
Nazi-occupied country to imagine what it was 
like to be there at the time, and to be actively 
involved in the struggle to get the Nazis out. 
Lorain’s text and illustrations combine very 
well to give an idea of the results for those who 
volunteered for this desperate arid snag-ridden 
struggle. In Nfcholls’s phrase, “their contribu- 
tion enabled overrun France to regain her self- 
respect’’: something that does not show up in 
any revisionist history books, but was of infi- 
nite worth.' . \ . ' ! ... . , r . j 


E. M. Spiers 

BRIAN BOND 

War and Society in Europe 1870-1970 
256pp. Leicester University Press. £12 
(pnperback, Fontana, £3.50). 

07IS5 12278 

Brian Bond has fully sustained the high stan- 
dard set by the two previous volumes in the 
series. “War and European Society". He has 
surveyed an extremely complicated period in 
which the nature of war changed radically and 
civil society became ever more closely involved 
in the actual hostilities. 

Beginning with the wars of the 1860s, Bond 
chronicles the rise of mass conscript armies and 
the dashing of hopes for a new era of inter- 
national co-operation. Hc describes the two 
horrendous world wars in the first of which the 
barrier between soldiers and civilians was 
eroded and in the second virtually removed. 
He concludes with the division of Europe into 
two armed camps, with the rc-emergencc - at 
least in the West - of more highly professional 
forces relying upon sophisticated technology 
and weapon power, whose costs hove spiralled 
and caused increasing public uncase. 

In this sweeping narrative Bond makes ninny 
important points and trenchant observations. 
In the late nineteenth century hc notes that 
conscription was not simply regarded as a vital 
component of national security, but was also 
considered in some countries ns “ati instrument 
for developing social cohesion and political 
docility in the masses”. The larger standing 
armies, he observes, backed by echelons of 
trained reserves, both reflected international 
tensions and made them harder to resolve. But 
the arms races of 1871-1914 did not precipitate 
any war; indeed, as Bond adds, they some- 
times had connotations which were as much 
political and economic as purely strategic. 

Bond attempts boldly to dispose of some 


popular caricatures and misconceptions. He 
writes persuasively about the concept of mili- 
tarism, indicating that even before the First 
World War, and certainly in the inter-war 
period, some civilians were much more bellige- 
rent than (he military leaders. He questions the 
view of armies hs being mindlessly opposed to 
technical and tactical innovation; he finds them 
more culpable of a "predisposition to focus on 
technicalities and gadgelry to the virtal exclu- 
sion of broader political and strategic implica- 
tions”. He also qualifies the assessment of the 
Allied bombing offensive in the Second World 
War as futile, comments perceptively about 
Nazi and Allied attitudes to the persecution of 
the Jews, and summarizes the revisionist litera- 
ture on the role of wartime collaborators and 
the Resistance. 

Inevitably, in a book so wide-ranging in 
scope and yet so concisely written, there are 
aspects which might have been included or 
amplified. Bond examines neither the distinc- 
tive Spanish military tradition, nor the role of 
war correspondents, nor European attitudes 
towards the presence of an American army in 
post-war Europe. He discusses the use of prop- 
aganda in Ihe Second World War but barely 
mentions it in the Fiist. He also describes the 
Geneva Gas Protocol as n "notable success” 
because gas was not employed in the Second 
World War, although this casual link is by no 
means dear. Had the protocol been a success, 
some countries would neither have qualified 
their ratifications of it, nor prepared both 
offensively and defensively for gns warfare, 
nor sought to deter its initiation during the war 
by threatening their adversaries with massive 
retaliation in kind. 

Bond has had to be selective, however, and 
has rightly chosen to focus on the main military 
powers and on the central themes of the 
period. He has written lucidly nnd candidly, 
and. in commenting upon recent literature, 
forcefully presents his own opinions. 
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General Sir fames MaxshaU-Comwall 
will be 97 when this book is published. 

He has lived an extraordinary life. A school friend of 
Rupert Brooke, he entered the Royal Artillery in 1907 and 
seven years later joined Haig’s staff in World War I. He 
sew^with iUexander, Alanbrooke and the ‘Auk*: dined 
with Churchill, . De Gaulle, Nehru and Roosevelt, thought 
Monty was a cad, rubbed shoulders with King Farouk 
Lawrence of Arabia and Rudolf Hess, lunched with 
Maharajas, viceroys and conversed with most of Europe’s 
vanished royal families. 

All these meetings with remarkable men and women are 
only landmarks in a panoramic career ranging from 
global travel and the ability to interpret in eleven 
languages to arms trafficking and the Presidency of the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

There are few more remarkable men 

alive today and few more astonishing 
memoirs published this century. 

A Leo Cooper book published In association wlUi Seckor & Warburg 
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American notes 


C hristopher Hitchens 

Most accounts of the New York Abstract Ex- 
pressionists have been celebrations. This is 
partly because nothing attracts like success, 
and because it was the school of Mark Rothko, 
Jackson Pollock, Willem de Kooning e tuui 
quant! which made New York, rather than 
Paris, the “art capital of the world". It was their 
movement, too, which gladdened the heart of 
the great MoMA - the Museum of Modern Art 
- and raised it to its current eminence. 

New York in the period immediately after 
the war had no guilts to expiate or dirty little 
secrets to hide. It also contained a fair number 
of talented artists who had been maturing in 
the cask and who were bored by the propagan- 
dist routines which, originally rooted in the 
turmoil of the 1930s, had taken on the aspects 
of a civic duty during the war-time years. The 
decision by the avant-garde to abandon repre- 
sentational painting was a reaction to the 
banalities of commitment, and a reaction 
whose timing happened to be superb. There 
was a receptive market, or audience, all over 
Europe ns well as in the United States, for the 
confident, the innovative and (he ideologically 
uncluttered. Irving Sandler’s Triumph of 
American Painting is one of those books, about 
a period, whose unambiguous title is a state- 
ment rather than a claim. 

Now comes Professor Serge Guilbaut, an art 
historian at the University of British Col- 
umbia, to combat what has become an ortho- 
doxy in its turn. His title, How New York Stole 
the Idea of Modern Art (University of Chicago 


Press) also reveals his argument and declares 
his allegiance. So does his subtitle, which is 
"Abstract Expressionism, Freedom and the 
Cold War". The book sets itself to “explain or 
to analyse the subterranean rumours, protests 
and frictions that tell us that something else is 
going on, something that is the real heart of the 
matter". A large claim, and one which is 
imperfectly validated by what is a most 
enthralling polemic. 

Guilbaut argues that the decisive years, 
which were those between 1947 and 1951 (the 
year in which the avant-garde put on the ex- 
hibition now known as the Ninth Street Show) 
were actually years of pervasive public philis- 
tinism. He suspects that “modern art” was an 
export commodity, consciously promoted by 
cultural officialdom in a sort of international 
American boosterism, and seeks to show than, 
by use of their motifs in corporate advertising 
and in government-sponsored agencies, these 
rebels become domesticated and neutered, the 
apostles of a new conformity who provided a 
value-free d£cor for the bland “American 
century". 

Also interesting, but unexplored, is the 
question of why the Abstract Expressionist 
movement came to an end. A clue is provided 
by an interview with the painter Clyfford Still, 
who felt that “to be stopped by a frame's edge 
was intolerable, a Euclidean prison, it had to 
be annihilated, its authoritarian implications 
repudiated with dissolving one’s integrity and 
idea in material and mannerism". Here is the 
prefiguration of "action painting”, and of the 
demi-monde, both nihilistic and narcissistic, of 
Andy Warhol and his imitators. Of what 


PLR: the first cheques 


Nigel Cross 

From 6 to 7pm on February 29 was happy hour 
for authors. At the Invitation of the Writers’ 
Guild some seventy, people gathered at New 
‘ ■■ Zealand House to drink shades of vermouth 1 
and watch the Minister for the Arts, Lord 
Gowrie, pay the nicest of compliments to Bri- 
fiid Brophy - a cheque for her public library 
earnings. • Other doughty unionists who- 
accepted their PLR cheques from the Con- 
; servative minister were Fay Weldon, Faith . 
Jacques, Peter Chambers,, A.- S. Byatl and 
ft. R, F. Keating. 

'■ The party wap to celebrate the First payments 
V under the 1979 Public Lending Right Act, 
which allows authors resident in the United 
Kingdom to earn a slice of a £2 million fund 
(reduced ’ to $1;, 588,000 by administrative 
costs) in proportion to the number of times 
ttjeir books are borrowed from public libraries. 
In a brief and courteous speech. Lord Gowrie 
suggested that PLR had been protectcd from 
government spending cuts. He said there was 
no chance of an increase in (he fund , which had 
. been set at £2 million in 1979, until at least 
: 1985-86. He did, .however, agree to consider a 
range of suggestions that could transform the 
. Act, in Ms- Brophy ’s woTds, from OK to su- 
;perb. 

Superb would mean more mo ne'y, £4 million 
at least. Brophy, who received £240 from PLR, 
can earri i morel by writing articles about it. 


least because of the presence of a number of 
unguessable non-fiction titles. He is cautious 
about releasing it in case it is open to unscrupu- 
lous use; but there is a great need for depend- 
able data, and at least one benefit of the 
*•412,000 spent on administration has been the 
creation of a unique research facility. Perhaps 
the Arts Council should commission an inde- 
pendent and continuing survey of PLR find- 
ings. One example of the use of PLR returns is 
that authors are discovering their out-of-print 
. books have ah active library life. This could be 
used to bully publishers Into reprinting old 
favourites. 

' One of the constant charges against PLR is 
that it further enriches thp rich. Forty-six wri- 
ters, including Jeffrey Archer and Claire Rayn- 
er, earn more than the upper limit of £5,000 
and their excess earnings are returned to the 
pool, ft has been has suggested that because 
such writers pay high income' tax they should 
opt out of the scheme. But this would simply 
raise the taxation of the next in line and defeat 
the principle of PLR which is that books should 
. earn an. income in proportion to their pub 1 16 
use. PLR is emphatically not concerned with 
literary merit* A better way for the top forty- 
six writers to help their poorer colleagues 
would be. to assign their PLR to the Royal 
. Literary Fund. And if they covenanted their 
. . . PLR earhings, the Fund would be able to claim 
' back their tax for the benefit of poorer authors, ; 

In the meantime writers with low PLR pay- 


cultural stratagem of the hegemonic establish- 
ment, pray tell, was that product? 

[How New York Stole the Idea of Modern Art 
will be reviewed in a future issue of the TLS by 
David Rosand, Chairman of the Department 
of Art History and Archaeology at Columbia 
University.] 

★ ★ * 

At the age of seventy, Wiiiiam Burroughs is no 
longer an enfant, but is still terrible. He looks 
more than ever (to borrow a self-description 
from Howard Brookner's film profile of him) 
“like one of those sheep-killing dogs”. But lie is 
experiencing - it might be going too far to say 
enjoying - a revival of interest in his work, his 
life and his former “beat” colleagues Allen 
Ginsberg and Jack Kerouac. These things 
sometimes skip a generation, and today there 
seems to be some relationship between enthu- 
siasm for Burroughs and the blank world of 
punk. Sullen young audiences attend his read- 
ings and appearances, relishing the foul 
humour of Doctor Benway as if it were fresh- 
minted, and bookshops report that it is the 
“rising" generation which is buying his indiffer- 
ent new book The Place of Dead Roads. 

It was, I think, Irving Howe who pointed out 
the qualities which Burroughs has in common 
with Cdline and Genet, There is a sort of stud- 
ied amoralism; a fascination with crime (and 
especially with prison); a delight in being un- 
moved by violence. One of the nicest things a 
friend of Burroughs could find to say about him 
in a recent interview was that he would make 
an excellent prisoner in solitary confinement. 

One contemporary version of punk is to be 
found among the cult known as “Survivalist” - 
unsmiling loners who are rehearsing for what 
they see as the coming Apocalypse. They store 
food, practise for combat and avoid the com- 
pany of strangers. Burroughs, with his interest 
in gun-collecting and his boyish pride in marks- 
manship, makes a sort of talisman for this 
pessimistic and misanthropic tendency. It's 
certainly suggestive, in a macabre way, that he 
should now live in Lawrence, Kansas - the 
community whose annihilation is depicted in 
The Day After. 


books. One of them covers the years 1935- 
1954 mid another 1 964-1965. According to firet 
reports, they contain character sketches which 
later appeared in Remarque's fiction and io his 
many screenplays. 

Both Remarque and Goddard always denied 
that Shadows in Paradise, one of his last 
novels, was a roman d clef. But its subject 
matter, which has “Ross" as a refugee on 
forged papers and "Natasha" as the fashion 
model who first befriends and then falls for 
him, is fairly unmistakable. There are also 
some biting scenes of Hollywood, where 
talented German Jewish tSmigrtfs scrounge for 
wnlk-on parts as SS men in cheap war films, 
which suggest thnt Remarque did not always 
love his adopted country or milieu. 

Remarque arrived in the United States in 
1939, commenting that it was “like getting 
some ground under your feet". He became a 
citizen in 1949 and married Paulette Goddard - 
(hy then divorced from Charlie Chaplin and 
Burgess Meredith) in 1958. It was not for some 
years that he revealed that he had been work- 
ing for the American Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices (OSS) on the problem of “re-educating" 
Germany after the war. He argued strongly 
that Allied propaganda should stress that Hit- 
le r was a di saste r for Germany as well as for the 
Jews and other Europeans. Ms Goddard more 
than once told interviewers the story of Re- 
marque's younger sister, who was beheaded by 
the Gestapo for saying that Germany would 
lose the war. The Gestapo sent Remarque a 
bill for ninety deutschmarks costs of the execu- 
tion. 

As the girl who was described as “a tempes- 
tuous half-breed siren” for playing “Louvettc’ 1 
in Northwest Mounted Police, and who starred 
in such movies as Pot o'Gold, Reap the Wild 
Wind and Nothing but the Truth (not to speak 
of Duffy's Tavern) La Goddard must be the 
original for the studio darling in Evelyn 
Waugh's The Loved One. A saucy colleen in 
one chapter, and a flashing-eyed prima donna 
in the next, she never really got a serious part. 
Being pipped by Vivien Leigh to play Scarlett 
O’Hara seems to have been the last straw and 
her gift of Remarque's diaries is the act for 
which she ought to be remembered. 


Erich Maria Remarque not only survived the I offer my deepest apologies to Dr Shiv K. 

worst thing that has yet happened this century, Kumar and to the Vanguard Press for my 

but escaped, came to America, won renown assertion, in last month’s “American notes , 

and fortune and married Paulette Goddard, that Vanguard, who publish Dr Kumar snove 

Ms Goddard has now donated all of Re- Nude Before God, are a vanity P*® 55, 

marque’s diaries to the library of New York guard Inc, of 424 Madison Avenue, New io i 

University. They consist of more tharf 1,000 NY 10017 are, of course, a long-estabUsDeo 

pages, written in twenty-two composition and distinguished literary publishing o 

AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Jeremy Adler is a loeturer in German nl West Held Col lego, London. 

Brenda Bollon is a lecturer In History at Wcslfield College, London. 

Lord Brio's most recent book, A Social History of England, was published last yenr. 

Samuel Brlttan’s The Role and Limits of Government was published earlier this year. 

Lord Carver's War Since 1945 was published In 1980. 

Richard Dawkins is tlie author of The Extended Phenotype, 1983. 

Tom Disch'B most recent book, Burn This, was published in 1982, 

Philip Edwards is the nuthor of Threshold of a Nation: . A Study In English and Irish Drama, 

M. R. D. Foot is co-author of M19 ■' Escape and Evasions, 1939-1945, 1979. 

A. J. Forey is a Reader in History at the University of Durham. 

Joseph Frank's Dostoevsky: The years of ordeal 1850-1859 will be published shortly. 

Wiliba George Is a lecturer in Zoology, at the University of Oxford. 

Henry. Gilford’s books include Tolstoy, 1982. 

. JulJe Hankey's fheatre-historical edition of Richard ///, was published io 1981. 


Can e^i morel by writing articles about iL merits should remember that universities and HenryGlITord’s books include Tolstoy, 1982. 

> Other writeis-at^^ • l educptlop authprities.spend 30 .per cent more , jul|e Hankey's (heatre-historical edition of Richard ///, wa 

S *1*0 prepared to ^IsCtose thelrF^Rpayt^Cnte..;', . oribO&Kstb ^ public libraries iJohOt a Fellolv of St Catherine's College, Oxford. 

' t- • • JP eht * on ** “ions of diristopher Hitchens is Washington correspondent for the 


j nhej Mtdriia Ifrater earned over ^ 2 , 000 , Antb- 
nih Fraser recejving substantlajly njore front 
hej .deteriive : Bqiidn ;thah v from : her bio- 
gfaphies'. Eva Figes earned £200 from heir 


schoolchildren; student? and staff.” ■ 

■ For the bewildered and the uninitiated thefo 
is always; Brigid Bropfiy’s A Guide to r Public. 
Lending Right (192pp. Gower. £9.50. 0 566. 

; 03-485,9). Together with Maureen Duffy, Bro- 1 
pf\y termed and jed tiie, Writers’ Action Group '. 


Nation. 


Douglas Johnson ls;Professor of French History at University College London. 

John. Keep Is’ Professor of Russian History at tho University of Toronto. . 

Richard Undley is a lecturer fo Philosophy at the University of Bradford. 

NfchMas Mann’s Pe&arch will appear later this yeari \ 

Ian McGepch is a navai contributor to Feter-Kurt WUrzbach’s Die Atpm-Schwelle heben. 
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Letter 


The Rosenberg Case 


Sir, - Michael Meeropol's letter (February 10) 
questions Hugh Brogan's reasoning, in his re- 
view of Radosh and Milton's book on the 
Rosenbergs, about the chain of evidence that 
led from Klaus Fuchs to the Rosenbergs. The 
following quotations from Kim Philby’s My 
Silent War (1968) are not irrelevant to the issue 
(my references are to the Ballantine edition, 
New York. 1983). 

Philby refers to his stay in Washington as 
beingin “the era of Hiss, Coplon, Fuchs, Gold, 
Greenglass and the brave Rosenbergs - not to 
mention others who are still nameless” (pl55). 
Like Brogan, Philby discusses the chain of dis- 
covery that led the authorities from Fuchs to 
Gold, and adds that “from Gold, who was also 
in a talkative mood, the chain led inexorably to 
the Rosenbergs, who were duly electrocuted” 
(pl70). And finally, Philby says that “Fuchs 
was instrumental, through his confession, in 
uncovering the espionage ring in which he was 
involved with Harry Gold, David Greenglass, 
and Julius and Ethel Rosenberg” (pl82n). 

Was Philby being careless? Or speaking 
from “the inside”? Or acting from some un- 
fathomable motive? Should not this piece of 
testimony be at least introduced into the de- 
bate and seriously discussed? 

IGOR KOPYTOFF. 

675 rue Bloomfield, Montreal. 

Judging Brecht 

Sir, - In my haste to get off my reply to John 
Willett I missed the typing error in my letter 
(February 17). “S”, of course, should have 
been “s”. Had I seen a proof I would have 
caught it. 

Willett’s rejoinder is disingenuous. He can- 
not but know that “S” for “s” makes no sense of 
the words I quoted. His tortured exegesis of 
Brecht's remark is reminiscent of the respon- 
dent’s defence against the charge that he dam- 
aged the kettle he had borrowed: he never 
borrowed it; it was already damaged when he 
borrowed It; it was his property anyhow. 

Willett also ignores the evidence that Brecht 
made similar remarks to others, eg. Professor 
Henry Pachter (New Leader, April 28, 1969). 
James K. Lyon in his Bertolt Brecht In America 
(1980) reports that Brecht expressed senti- 
ments of a like character to Vlertel and 
Aufricht (p294). 

SIDNEY HOOK. 

Hoover Institution, Stanford, California 94305. 

Christian Belief 

Sir, - Dennis Nlneham, reviewing Robert 
Runcle’s Windows onto God (February 24), 
*eems surprised at the fact that the Archbishop 
“in one of his Easter sermons . . . insists dog- 
matically on the historicity of what is reported 
m the Gospels without so much as hinting that, 
0r why, he parts, company in the matter from a 
considerable scholarly consensus”. . 

Surely the answer is obvious? The historicity 
of the Resurrection is the fundamental dogma 
™ the Christian faith upon which the whole 
fabric rests, and If Dr Runcie did not hold it he 
poght not, in honesty, to continue as a Christ- 
en minister, still less as a bishop of Christ's 
Church. The academic refutation of unbelief is • 
“part of episcopal responsibility, but not on- 
taster Day, when the preacher's task is to* 
proclaim the glorious mystery. “If Christ has 
i n ra * sec *' y° ur faith is futile and you are 
?* u In, ypuf sins . . j.. But in fact Christ has 
Men raised from the dead, the first-fruits of 
nh** j* 10 ^ ave fall e ri asleep.” St Paul's trium- 
pantdedaratio)! is as fundamental for Christ- 
in ”°; a y as it was for the Corinthian Church 
; first centuty. : 

This is understood by the Eastern Orthodox 
butt ^ ' Seea ty-Professor Ninehara as “a real 
failing?/ ^ e ^^y dev elopments”. Despite its 
lenJi (and 1 1 have , teen trying to come to 
pl^ for thirty years) - its com- 

self-satisfaction, its narrowness 
, ttiai ■ I ln v e 5 uen ^ obscurantism - its glory is 
■ maintain the central tenets 

ttlminl* . 1 . w ^ c h .alone make Christianity 
jme^ningful, anc j does not try to 
jw ~^ erT 7 down to' placate the spirit of the' 
h&ted Vo 3 ° nei re ^ s °d why it is so bitterly 
‘is foA'ei.. Uss ^ Communism, which is well 
r ,, ^'dan&er'fo Itself of sincerity in an. 



enemy; for Orthodoxy does not admit the dis- 
honest doctrine that a man can effectively re- 
nounce Christian belief while still remaining a 
teaching minister of the Church. It is this atti- 
tude, inherited from the superficial scepticism 
of the Enlightenment, which has been the dis- 
astrous legacy of so much Liberal Protestant 
thought. There is something distasteful in the 
spectacle of a man reciting the Creed in church 
and then denying what he has affirmed in the 
lecture room or in conversation with others. It 
is to Dr Runcie’s credit that, although caught 
up in the machinery of the established Church 
of England, he rejects this particular form of 
intellectual dishonesty. 

GERALD BONNER. 

Department of Theology, University of Durham, 
Abbey House, Palace Green, Durham. 

T. S. Eliot 

Sir, - From the recent correspondence in your 
columns, it does appear that there are a num- 
ber of hitherto uncatalogued papers by T. S. 
Eliot; though these papers circulate amongst a 
select few, access and proper attribution does 
entail difficulty. For example, I have been sent 
in the post a section of a poem which is claimed 
to be by Eliot. I am told that it is part of a 
ninety-line poem by Eliot. The writer suggests 
the poem was written during the early years of 
the marriage between Tom Eliot and Vivienne 
Haigh Wood. And perhaps it is something I 
might like to quote from in my play Tom and 
Viv. Now, I had not heard of this poem before. 

1 thought perhaps it was a section from a 
known piece, and later much altered; and there 
are examples of this. Or, it could be a poem 
which had been withdrawn from the works at 
some time; there are indeed examples of this, 
too. It could even be an extract from a poem by 
Vivienne Eliot, for there are instances of Tom 
and Viv using each other's lines in their work. 

Now, myself and Max Stafford-Clark at the 
Royal Court Theatre would have liked to use 
this extract, if indeed it was by Tom or Viv. But 
how could we set about this? What avenue is 
there left open to us after we have already been 
denied so much access to Eliot papers? Where 
does this ninety-line poem come from7 Why do 
a few appear to have read it or seen it? May I 
quote from it? Indeed, may I quote from the 
correspondent who originally sent me the piece 
and recalled a section from memory7 If this 
poem is a collaboration between Tom and Viv 
whose is the copyright? 

Dare I suggest that a catalogue of secrecy 
appears still to cloak study of Eliot? 

MICHAEL HASTINGS. 

2 Helix Gardens, London SW2. 

Sir, - I was not trying to dismiss The Waste 
Land as Philip Edwards suggests (Letters, 
February 24). I said clearly that it was the 
poem’s power that made it urgent that we knew 
the source and validity of its attitudes. C. H. 
Sisson (Letters, March 2) has also got it back to 
front in pretending that I said we need to know 
the private life before we can read the author. 
Indeed, it is the reverse; great works make us 
want to know more about their authors. I was 
merely suggesting that we should not mistake 
our authors for gods, not answerable for their 
attitudes, nor their works for scripture, to read 
unquestioned. As. Sisson very well knows, 
Eliot is- not the only, author who has pointed 
to- some half-concealed sexual distress in 
Shakespeare’s plays, nor is Freud (inciden- 
tally, and pace Sisson, I am sure many would 
agree with me that Freud is an unwholesome 
influence in the area we are discussing, that is, 
relationships with Ihe feminine). Ted Hughes, 
in a brilliant essay introducing his A Choice of 
Shakespeare's Verse , says of Shakespeare, 
“And it so happened that his nature was such 
and the time was such and the place was such 
that this symbolic form of his nature - his 
deeply divided nature . ... appeared to him, 
when he exploited it for drama, as a problem - 
the posing of a chronic sexual dilemma, a 
highly dramatic and interesting collision of 

forces.” . , 

It is surely valuable to know the rules an 
author plays by, particularly if he is an author 
strong enough to influence our behaviour to- 
wards each other. It is the Half-conCealed 
truths that often operate on us most power: 
fully. Thus Marilyn French, in her Shake- 
speare's Division bf Experience, also examines 


Shakespeare's important female characters 
and concludes that they reduce cither to the 
comradely, wooable and ultimately biddable 
future mother-of-your-childrcn, or to the 
dangerous, uncontrollable death-witch; inde- 
pendently echoing Hughes's categories. 
Perhaps it is difficult for many Englishmen to 
see women in any other way, so forceful is 
Shakespeare's example. Is it not interesting 
and relevant that the inspirational feminine 
does not appear in our literature with the 
strength and immediacy that it manifests in, to 
quote Sisson's example, Dante? In an attempt 
to identify the source, validity and power of the 
negative feminine stereotypes, Penelope Shut- 
tle and I have written The Wise Wound (1978), 
which, we hope, is to be reissued shortly with 
an additional long essay on the power of the 
“chronic sexual dilemma" that parallels 
Shakespeare's in such poets as Blake, Baude- 
laire, Rilke and Sylvia PlRth. 

PETER REDGROVE. 

Falmouth, Cornwall. 

Jaioslav Seifert 

Sir, - May I correct two errors in Roger Scru- 
ton's sympathetic review of Jnroslav Seifert's 
poetry (February 24)? 

Seifert broke with the Czech Communist 
Party in 1929 and not in 1919, when he was just 
eighteen years old and the parly yet to be 
founded. And Morovf Sloup (The Plague Col- 
umn) has not only been translated (by Ewald 
Osers), it was published in London five years 
ago by Terra Nova Editions. 

I would also take issue with the implication 
behind Scruton's statement in his last para- 
graph, which would seem to indicate that the 
Czechoslovak authorities banned Seifert for 
what he wrote. His status os persona non grata 
was much more due to what he was and is, to 
the brave stand against censorship and repres- 
sion he took in the 1950s and then again, as 
President of the Writers' Union, after the 
Soviet invasion of 1968. 

GEORGE THE1NER. 

39c Highbury Place, London N5. 

Athenian Religion 

Sir, - My review (March 2) of Jon D. 
Mikalson's Athenian Popular Religion was 
altered and truncated after I had seen the 
proof, in such a way as to leave my argument 
incomplete. The review should have ended as 
follows: 

“Greek traditional tales ventured into alarm- 
ing areas of cultural contradiction and ambi- 
guity, areas with which the Athenian speech- 
writers were, in their professional capacities, 
evidently unconcerned. But we should not 
copy their indifference. Relating Greek myths 
to the practicalities of everyday behaviour has 
not often been done with success, but it is (as 
shown by J. Gould's pioneering paper in: the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies for 19B0) a fniitful 
topic for research. Those who pursue it in the 
future will do well to temper their imagination 
with Mikalson’s common sense.” 

RICHARD BUXTON. 

Department of Gqsslcs and Archaeology, Universi- 
ty of Bristol, Queens Road, Bristol. 

We apologize for a printing error which dis- 
torted the sense of part of Jennifer Hornsby's 
review of John R. Searle’s Inrentionality in last 
week’s issue. The third paragraph of the review 
should have begun; “Is there not -a problem 
here? If we use Searle’s analogies to cast light 
on the mind from the direction of la nguage, but 
at the same time take Searle's view of the 
priorities, then we seem to be left with, the 
question of what it is for there to be Intentional 
mental phenomena in the first place.” 

The 11th Annual Conference of the UK Asso- 
ciation for Legal and Social Philosophy will be 
held at University College London from 
April 6 to 8, oh the theme of Discrimination 
and Equality. The Austin Lecture will be given 
by Amartya Sen on "Rights as Goals”. There 
will be symposia on Justice and Discrimina- 
tion; Procedural Equality; Reverse Discrimi- 
narionj and Changing Notions of Discrimi- 
nation. Further details can be obtained from 
Stephen Guest. Faculty of Laws, University 
College London, 4-8 Endsleigh Gardens; 
London WC1H QEG, . • : . ’ . 


Books from Oxford : 

History 

Labour in Power, 
1945-1951 
Kenneth O. Morgan 

This major study provides a uniquely detailed 
and comprehensive account of the policies, 
programmes, and personalities of the Attlee 
government. It draws not only on the vast 
range of unpublished material from ihe 
period, but also on numerous personal 
papers as wall as recently released public 
records. Illustrated £15 
Clarendon Press 

The Bourgeois 
Experience: 

Victoria to Freud 

Volume 1 : Education of the 
Senses 

Peter Gay 

The aim of this five-volume study Is to 
reinterpret history on psychoanalytical lines, 
focusing on the role that sexuality, 
aggression, and conflict played In the 
attitudes and behaviour of the people we call 
Victorians. Volume I is concerned with their 
discovery of sexuality, what th ay knew end 
what they repressed, and howoutslde 
pressures and realities Impinged on their 
erotic lives. Illustrated £18.50 
Publication 1 5 March 

The History of the 
British Coal Industry 

Volume 2 : 1 700-1 830, The 
Industrial Revolution 

Michael W. Fllnn 

This comprehensive study of British coal- 
mining is based throughout on an extensive 
scrutiny of colliery records. A major section of 
the book Isdevoted to the social history of 
miners, and a final chapter offers some 
conclusions about the role of the coal Industry 
In Ihe country’s economy during ihe formative 
years of Britain 's Industrial development. This 
volume is the first of five to be published. 
.Illustrated £35 Clarendon Press 

The English Catholic 
Church in the 
Nineteenth Century 

Edward Norman 

This firs! full-scale account of the English 
Catholic Church In modem times, describes 
the Issues and personalities atths heart of 
Catholic affairs In a period when 
emancipation, Irish Immigration, and 
conversions radically changed the nature of 
the Church and Its place in English society. 
£22.50 Clarendon Press 

New In paperback 

Peel, Priests, and 
Politics 

Sir Robert Peel’s Administration 
and the Roman Catholic Church 
in Ireland 1841-1846 

DonalA.Kerr 

'...one of the outstanding contributions to Irish 
history Inourgeneratton.' Irish Times 
Paperback £7.95 Oxford Historical 
Monographs Clarendon Press 

The Religion of 
Protestants 

The Church In English Society 
155&-1625 

Patrick Collinson 

'Unmistakably the work of a historian who has 
reflected on his subject for the better part of a 
working lifetime.' London Review of Books 
Paperback £7.96 Clarendon Prase 

Oxford 

University Press 
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COMMENTARY. 

Making and unmaking a world 


Richard Combs 

Rumble Fish 
Lumtere Cinema 

Rumble Fish is in black-and-white and its 
soundtrack is often an indistinct but threaten- 
ing cacophony of Dolby-boosted sound. There 
is a reason for this aesthetic strangeness: the 
Motorcycle Boy, if not the film’s hero then its 
guiding spirit, is colour-blind and is going deaf; 
as a result Francis Ford Coppola has not mere- 
ly drained his world of colour but turned it 
topsy-turvy. In Tulsa, Oklahoma, clouds race 
across the sky, shadows lengthen before one’s 
eyes, figures appear and disappear out of gey- 
sers of steam and smoke, and n continual, 
rather maddened ticking on the soundtrack 
addsa touch that is not so much surreal (docks, 
with or without hands, are a regular feature! as 
a reminder of Doomsday, or a Boys' Town Rite 
of Spring. 

Whatever the oddity of Coppola’s source 
material, it doesn't suggest this degree of 
strangeness. The film is an adaptation (Coppo- 
la's second, after The Outsiders) of one of the 
extraordinarily successful teen novels of S. E. 
Hinton, a writer with an unusual affinity for the 
adolescent male psyche. Rumble Fish is the 
story of a troubled teenager Rusty-James 
(Matt Dillon), who hankers after the gang 
rumbles of yore in which the shining knight was 
his older brother, the Motorcycle Boy (Mickey 
Rourke). who went off to California and has 


now returned, rather fey and remote, to dis- 
abuse Rusty- Janies on the mythology of the 
rumble. One lecture is delivered in a pel store, 
where the Motorcycle Boy is entranced by the 
“rumble fish" (Siamese fighting fish), who arc 
so aggressive that they will assault not only each 
other but their own reflections, to the death. 
The fish arc also the only spot of colour in the 
film, flickering electrically in reds and blues 
which almost look as if they have been hand- 
tinted, and which lend one shot - when the fish 
are “liberated" at the end into the local river - 
a hallucinatory shimmer. That is, they are the 
only colour until the moment when Rusty- 
James, just after his brother's violent death, 
smashes his fist at his own reflection in a police 
car window. 

What should have been the theme of all this, 
Rusty-James’s growing up, his maturing out of 
adolescent fantasies into real relationships 
(girls spend a lot of lime waiting on the sidelines 
in Ms Hinton's fiction), has also been tilted and 
bizanrely amplified by Coppola's treatment. 
This is not to suggest that he has merely in- 
flated it, or tricked it out with a lot of movie- 
brat lore. Taking one of the simplest, home- 
liest of themes, he has re-imagined it in so 
complete a form that a multitude of other 
possible metaphors come into play. One could 
describe the landscape now as Homeric - cer- 
tainly the fights, though intense and brutal, 
don’t look like most screen violence, but are 
played and cut to a tempo like rolling thunder - 
or as a landscape still heaving about, dissolving 
and reforming itself. Coppola, conceivably. 


Ideological ping-pong 


Peter Kemp 

The South Bank Shows Trevor Griffiths - 
. Power plays . 

’ ILWT 

Arena; The Theatre of Dario Fo 
BBC 2 

Agitprop - English and Italian-style - has been 
the subject of The South Bank Show . and Arena 
respectively; the former offered a profile of 
Trevor Griffiths; the latter, of Dario Fo. De- 
spite affinities of politics and purpose, it was 
differences between the dramatists that stood 
out most sharply. Rooting his plays in his coun- 
try’s cultural past, Fo showed that agitprop 
theatre can be sturdy. Griffiths -whose charac- 
ters' speeches often resemble chunks from 
some political platform t revepled that It's 
more likely to be wooden. 

. What lies behind his urge to write, Griffiths 
claimed , is tlie fact that he’s “always been pas- 
sionate about words-; and words organized to 
mean something”. This sounded. increasingly 
. ■ incongruous alongside his. verbal performance 
oh the programme, where rhetorical refusal to 
afford even .the most elementary respect to 
what a word can mean was manifest: “Ideas to 
me are enormously concrete- They are things 
you • can , hold- . in. . your hand. ” Devitalized 
. dumpspf jargon also clogged communication. 


was on his way back to this metaphorical coun- 
try in The Outsiders , but got stuck in the mid- 
1950s, with a lush re-orchestration of the fix- 
ation on home and family, self and sublimation 
of Rebel Without a Cause. But in Rumble Fish 
the return is fully achieved: the awe of the visit 
to the planetarium in Rebel confidently infuses 
the whole film here. 

The film’s strength is thnt it rethinks content 
in terms of style; which makes it all the more 
regrettable that those critics who have so far 
given Rumble Fish a dusty reception have un- 
comprehending^ divided the two, reinforcing 
the absurdity of the split by expressing it in 
chronological terms; how can Coppola be mak- 
ing a movie for today’s kids in the style of Fritz 
Lang and The Cabinet of Dr CaligarH But even 
if one wanted to describe the film’s style as 
•’expressionist’’, there is no reason for thinking 
of it as a pastiche of the 1920s German version 
when Coppoln has other models closer to hand 
and home. Part of the excitement of the film - 
part, perhaps, of its new theme of the making 
and unmaking of a world - is an element of 
stylistic archaeology. Coppola seems to be 
working his way through several layers of both 
his own and his cinema’s history. There is a 
touch of Orson Welles, for example, in the way 
small-town architecture is shot with an eye to 
its operatic dimensions ( Touch of Evil , the last 
lime Welles worked close to home, similarly 
invested the small and seedy with the cosmic). 
Rather Wellesian compositions - the Motor- 
cycle Boy brooding in huge close-up on one 
side of the frame, other figures disposed in 


depth behind - also recall the way television 
adopted a similar look to suggest the baleful 
and otherworldly in series like The Twilight 
Zone. And as a teen movie Rumble Fish's 
closest antecedent is probably not Rebel With - 
out a Cause but Roger Conran's apocalyptic 
hiker movie, Wild Angels. 

Coppola’s career ns a director in fact began 
with Cornian, with a horror movie called De- 
mentia 13 which mixed moods and styles with 
as little regard for narrative logic as Rumble 
Fish. It is a career which would seem to present 
one with two mutually contradictory Coppo- 
las: the nmbiiious epic storyteller of The God- 
father and Apocalypse Now and the demented 
dabbler in a more chaotic universe. The con- 
nection between the two is both a matter of - 
mood - Catholicism, never as explicit in Cop- 
polu as in Scorsese, hrings inescapable guilt 
and a thirst for redemption - and an urge, 
(both archaeological and therapeutic), to get at 
the roots of his characters’ madness and then 
transcend it. It is possible, in fact, to read 
Apocalypse Now - a classical narrative over- 
reaching itself in significance while almost 
burying itself in production - into the personal 
chaos of Rumble Fish. The Motorcycle Boy is 
Kurtz: he has clearly seen the horror of the 
world Rusty-James would like to perpetuate, 
and is only waiting for the sacrificial release of 
a policeman's bullet. Rumble Fish is a con- 
sciously scaled-down experiment, but it 
throngs with all of Coppola. It is certainly the 
best thing he has done. 


Stepping into the stalls 


This was most weirdly apparent in a scene 
from BIU Brand where Jack Shepherd and 
Cherie Lunghl - nude in bed together - en- 
gaged In some unexpected coupling. As 
Shepherd clenchedfy gasped out a litany of 
political dichotomies - “Might/right. power/ 
principle , pragmatism/precept" - Lunghi softly 
joined with him: “Parliament/people, consen- 
sus/struggle”. When Melvyn Bragg somewhat 
laboriously objected, “What happened -there, 
happened in a bed and neither of them have got 
any clotheson . . . . it's a sort of moment to look 
at and enjoy in a different way from the con- 
tinuation of a political debate”, Griffiths flatly 
insisted that “The bed is ..... a place where a 
great deal of theory will be , . generated'.'. 

Compared with this nurptyng desire to 
cramp characters in, crudely set-up political 
positions, Dario Fo's work looked especially 
lively. Arena's film about It opened with col- 
ourful shots of Venice during the Carnival - the 
piazza decoratlvely littered with elegants and 
grotesques in eighteenth- century costume, the 
blanched masks and gaudy costumes of harle- 
quinade. Npr was this merely picturesque tra- 
velogue. Fo's drama, the programme stressed, 
is popular not only in attracting enormous au- 
diences but in its sensitive, ebullient drawing 
on traditions such as those of th t' commedla 
delTarte. What emerged strongly, as Fo per- 
formed before an audience of demonstrated 
his finely tuned techniques to drama students, 


■; .Str^pgely.j^yen h^ pofiticalstanqe-- he'fllike was the Intense discipline that goes into his 
: M^is^ ( ‘'to be u^fiont Irvajfy.tblpg ibarldM . g$nidily ; to a . 

.! Griffiths.; tavpqr^q idiom^ jvyith a 'distinctly wor^ of; which be seemed reyeal.ingiy;fpn<l : i 

T Cpbj ring; ^basically l’ min thehyslrjess of : gives his minie and monologue performances 

Hp !‘ their. exhilarating edge; T|’s also a quality : he 

• • : |D^SjedheAy{iY, as, well, in nebulously, sp«H*| responds to in the achievements of others: a 

T.tnetaphor ^alk of bbjy.^e site pf politics is : fascinating : ■ sequence had Fo touring a 

anything that; people do including the Romanesque church, enthusing over the care- 

PS'raoii'aj tcrrain of tHeU Hves,’!, ^r the Way in fully calculated features of its internal 

which . his plays try “to ' occupy the space architecture and explaining their theatrical sig> 
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Roger Warren 

SHAKESPEARE 
The Tempest 
Teatro Lirico, Milan 

Giorgio Strehler’s production of The Tempest , 
in a translation by Agostino Lombardo, owes 
little to conventional ways of presenting the 
play, but draws on theatrical styles characteris- 
tic of Strehler and his designer, Luciano 
Damiani. A slatted platform rises towards a 
vast cycloraina suffused with glowing light, 
against which Important dramatic moments are 
outlined in sharp silhouette: Caliban’s first 
appearance from under the stage, the conspir- 
ators' plot against Alonso, and the tempest 
itself - during which a huge mast, silhouetted 
against a stormy sky, breaks spectacularly in 
half as the ship sinks. 

As it does so, Prospero is seen within a circle 
of sand at the centre of the platform directing 
the action. Theatrical devices are openly par- 
aded. Props are produced from beneath hinged 
floor-boards. Ariel descends as a harpy 
attached to an undisguised flying wire, while 
swirling cloths cOnjure up a second tempest, 
this time the “distraction" in the minds of the 
three “men of sin”. But after this sensational 
appearance, Ariel re-appears on foot, with his 
harpy costume tucked casually under his arm, 
and Prospero shakes hands with him In ac- 
- knpwiedgmeqt of a part “bravely performed”. 
.[. ’.Strehler turns to Italian popular theatre for 
tire clowns, who are' commedla dell' arte fig- 
ures. Their touting* are slow and laboured; but 
this enable* Strehler to point a sharp contrast 
between these lumbering drunks and Piero 
Sammataro’s Caliban* a blade, naked, physic- 
ally beautiful noble savage with no hint of 
deformity. While Strehler draws a contrast 
here, he suggests a. parallel bqfweea. Caliban 
; and Ferdinand , whose wood t carrying entry ex? 


key performance. In her white skull-cap, white- 
face make-up, and billowing white costume, 
she is a kind of pierrot. Her high-pitched, 
“ethereal" delivery threatens to become irrit- 
ating, but reservations disappear in the face of 
her versatility, which risks some extremely un- 
ethereal effects. In “Come unto these yellow 
sands", for instance, she actually mimes the 
watch-dogs and “strutting chanticleer in 
down-to-earth detail. At once androgynous 
spirit and mime artist, this Ariel’s double role 
makes for unexpectedly effective moments. 
Because she is in part a commedia figure her- 
self, she can enter into the routines of these 
commedla clowns with unusual abandon, 
the other hand, when Caliban Mn J u0US ' 
stretches himself full length on the ^ floor 
enjoy the “sounds and sweet airs" of the is a , 
Ariel delicately accompanies them on a tawr. 
and the clowns sit slumped in a maudlin aiw 
holic stupor, rather like Sir To Jy ai ] 
Andrew listening sentimentally to O m 
mine": a strange harmony takes over th IF' 

from which the clowns are not exclu ° ca ' 
When Ariel expresses sympathy i tor rru 
pero’s victims, the phrase “were I , 
doubly affecting coming from one * 
puppet-like on a flying wire; and Prospe 
finally releases Ariel by unhooking ■ 
from that wire. Immediately after* 
pero snaps his staff in two and the p ^ 

breaks apart: Frospero’s renunciation 
magic art Involves a destruction of t 
al means which have embodied ■ jMtW 
'Surprisingly, in view of the ^ er has 
theatrical “shows” elsewhere, ftrehl ^ 
found no solution for the masqu . deJ1 

merely stands silhouetted again uc 

cloud formation suggestive ot « ^ 

theatre set, while Prospero d *^^ fth e stalls 
vels now are ended” from diefron ^ lhe 
and makes “these pur actora but ^ 

goddesses, who are omitted altogether, 

th= cast of the play itself. 

literally outside the stage action t tbeatI ical 


atfly , mirror? Caliban’s first. appearapee; Ferdi- literally outside the stage * bea [rical 

n&ad too Is 'vlrtualty naked as he^ emerges Strehler calls the “extreme llmi . ^ 

laboriousiy fifqm Caliban'* pit, and both char- illusion. — but at the cost of m on j n 


as iqo pracnau .executpm or rrosperq's uons to many ^ jL, al t6rs 

, theat riM) show* i q,liaz^ar)ni ’ s AH el js the end up by evading Ibe.Qne tnar , : 
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No one to be , nowhere to go 


Joseph Frank 
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John Jones's book about Dostoevsky is very 
personal, very idiosyncratic, and very aggres- 
sive. Professor Jones has his own special vision 
of Dostoevsky, and he gives short shrift to what 
he considers to be conventional and mistaken 
approaches to a writer for whom he feels a 
special devotion (not all Dostoevsky, to be 
sure, since he refuses to include The Idiot at all, 
except in passing remarks, and calls it “forced, 
hysterical, hyperbolic, nasty and boring"). 
Such language conveys some of the assertive- 
ness of Jones's tone; and he is just as self- 
assured in what he affirms as in what he denies. 

The usual view of Dostoevsky is that he was 
a writer who lived in Russia during the mid- 
years of the nineteenth century; that he wrote 
within the conventions of Realism like Balzac, 
Dickens and others of his contemporaries, but 
of course with his own inimitable originality; 
and that he was deeply concerned with human 
emotions, human psychology and the social 
problems of his world and time. Since he was 
writing about Russian life, the characters he 
portrayed were also plagued by problems of 
ultimate moral values and religious faith. But, 
according to Jones, all those who study such 
aspects of Dostoevsky’s work are just not “get- 
ting it right" (to use one of his favourite ex- 
pressions), and producing so much “waste pap- 
er”. To get it right, one must look elsewhere. 

Where one must look, as Jones sees it, is to 
the contemporary literature of our own day, to 
what he calls “the proleptic twentieth-century 
smell" (the olfactory sense seems to be an ex- 
tremely important critical faculty for Jones) 
that he detects in Poor People (his title) and 
that he finds “even stronger" in The Double. 
This latter work, in which Mr Golyadkin both 
affirms and denies his own identity, “forebodes 
the daunting, exhilarating intellectualism of a 
coup in Samuel Beckett"; and as the novella 
goes on, “we find ourselves getting thrust 
deeper into the Twentieth Century". What fas- 
cinates Jones in Dostoevsky is this relation to 
the present, and the fact that, to his sensibility, 
it is much more “suggestive" to link The Don- 
b J e Kafka’s Prague than with Gogol’s St 
Petersburg. 

Jones thus resolutely sets out to “mod- 
- postoovsky, and to read his work only 
pom this point of view. The fact that people 
T?! rea£ * ^ * n other ways bothers him no end, 
and he even speaks of a “conspiracy” between 
jwsSia and the West to distort the true mean- 
iP Dostoevsky's books, dr at least the true 
of his originality. Both sides, each in 
different way, “shun the word and salute the 
in Dostoevsky, and thus both refuse 
o concentrate on the man who spent his life 
^Ittg tq- get his words right". Uttered in the 
opening pages, these phrases seem to presage a 
Dostoevsky in terms of technique 
■tthirv”’ ° r P er haps of stylistic analysis. And 
In iK- Jo ^, es hdi done a good deal of homework 
sinii Y a • made available by the new Rus- 
. .^^lAcademy Qf Sciences) edition of Dos- 
Raj?' carries on a running quarrel A la 
not translators, his own interest is 

aesthetic as his words seem to 
tet*ni* r ^ ko is concerned with form and 
®i!» JtiJs only because he believes 
I)J t0 .. P^.hsed-to support his intuitions that 
of am*?*, reQ tty portraying the same sort 

aiiriinSi a ^ unstable, metaphysically un- 
"toderi? jjjrid.that he finds in his favourite 
• ^ or ' “Dostoevsky’s words 

- wvS ^‘Rlhe rost of the stabilizing context, 
With no middle ground, no 


When such ideas are applied concretely, 
they certainly lead to some highly unusual 
readings. Poor People . considered by Alexan- 
der Herzen to be the first Socialist novel in 
Russian literature, and filled, pare Jones, with 
the thematics of compassion common to the 
Natural School of young Russian writers in the 
1840s, suddenly metamorphoses into a 
metaphysical fable about characters who have 
nowhere to go and nowhere to be, a work 
whose "real issues are forward-looking: 
dramatized chaos and inertia, the Double Act 
(self-cancelling repetition) the lacuna (missing 
letters and so forth), the resources of author- 
lessness which Dostoevsky wilt be exploring all 
his life". These are so many devices, according 
to Jones, for shaking the characters and action 
loose from any sort of fictional "real” world 
and suspending them in the “instinctive mental 
orbiting" that is Dostoevsky's trademark of 
“instinctive modernity”. 

The same metamorphosis occurs when Jones 
discusses Dostoevsky's next important work. 
The Double, which turns out to be the story "of 
a man busy about nothing, this story, with no 
future and no past, is contextless choice facing 
not mind but naked (gaff) will". Readers famil- 
iar with The Double may have some trouble 
recognizing the work that Jones describes if 
they recall poor Mr Golyadkin, whose sub- 
ordinate status in the social hierarchy is care- 
fully delineated, desperately trying to gate- 
crash a party to which he has carefully not been 
invited, and then sinking into hallucinatory 
madness because unable to cope with the 
psychic burden of his rebellious impulses in a 
world where perfect obedience and com- 
pliance is the social norm. For Jones, though, 
“when Mr Golyadkin pays his cabby to do 
nothing, The Double leaps into focus as an 
absurd fable contemporary in spirit with 
Camus and a metaphysical one even more akin 
to Sartre”. Well, since we have gradually come 
to accept the idea that all reading is “misread- 
ing", why not? 

Jones is of course uneasily aware that ail this 
flies in the face of everything that we know 
about Dostoevsky and about what concerned 
him. So he cavalierly dismisses ail that “as a 
cluster of mother's-knee Christianity and stu- 
dent Socialism", and believes that in doing so 
he is actually rescuing Dostoevsky from those 
who belittle his genius. For in paying attention 
to anything but the metaphysical paradoxes 
and identity jokes that he singles out (and it is 
easy enough to find them, if one simply disre- 
gards what they mean in context), “we turn a 
universal genius into the next rarest, the much 
commoner thing in literature, a great writer”. 

But Jones is not always consistent in such 
rigorous delimitation, and he finds Dostoevsky 
“proleptic" not only “formally" but also “in 
vision, prefiguring such pseudo-dlites as our 
media-men and terrorists, but equally our inert 
and superstitious millions, our hedonism, 
apathy, intellectual vandalism, and a kind of 
senseless public noise: so that when I first saw 
the slot in the jukebox into which you put 
money to buy silence, something in me re- 
sponded to the madness and terrible humour of 
it by exclaiming: ‘Ah, Dostoevsky!’". So while 
the relation of Dostoevsky’s work to his own 
society Is so much useless rubbish, its relation 
to ouri is “prophetic"; and it never occurs to 
Jones to wonder whether there might not be 
some Connection Between the two. A closer 
look at that “mother’s-knee Christianity and 
student Socialism!' would have perhaps en- 
abled him to understand on what Dostoevsky’s 
gift for prophecy had been nourished. 

The book follows Dostoevsky’s career in 
roughly chronological order, weaving back and 
forth between the works because Jones be- 
lieves that no real differences exist between 
them. The same Beckettian sensibility controls 
them all, and this is of most importance; ex- 
perience does not really change Dostoevsky, 
but simply provides new and diversified- mat- 
erial to allow him to fill out the established 
framework. This is by no means an original 
perspective, and there are certainly lines of 
continuity that run through Dostoevsky's work 
both ib thematics and character-types. But 
Jobes carries this idea to an extreme when, In 
his chapter on The Possessed , he; speaks of 


that, after his beginnings in the 1840s, “Dos- 
toevsky worked his way back into the 
nineteenth-century novel”. In doing so. his 
characters begin to "find common ground with 
their international contemporaries” (Dickens, 
Balzac), and they thus lose the specific Dos- 
toevskian originality of the more abstract and 
metaphysical earlier work. “You can", accord- 
ing to Jones, “date within a decade or two" the 
narrative tonality of Myshkin's arrival in 
Petersburg on the train; but "savour the im- 
plications of ‘Suppose I do know the meaning; 
but where does that lead?' - and you can't”. 

AH the four major works on which Jones 
concentrates (Notes from Underground , Crime 
and Punishment, The Possessed, The Brothers 
Karamazov) are approached from this angle, 
with Jones always searching for the scene or 
detail that will illustrate the “nobody to be and 
nowhere to go of Dostoevsky's inexhaustible 
inventive fascination". He does not so much 
provide any new interpretations as rather a 
series of notes and observations thnt he works 
around, often with considerable ingenuity and 
always with bludgeoning insistence, to express 
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his sense of Dostoevsky's world. And since 
there are aspects of Dostoevsky that lend 
themselves to such a vision, and he did directly 
influence all the modem writers that Jones sees 
him as “anticipating", the comments of the 
critic are by no means devoid of pertinence. 
The passage in which he illustrates, quite con- 
vincingly, how Beckett drew on 77ie Double , is 
particularly interesting. It is the more regrett- 
able that Jones's dislike of The Idiot prevented 
him from responding to the one character in all 
of Dostoevsky who comes closest to the black 
comedy of Beckett, namely, the tubercular stu- 
dent Ippolit, who is dying aU through the novel 
and makes a thorough fool of himself at the 
same time. 

One wishes (or at least this reader wishes) 
that Jones had written a book - or better.'a 
longish essay, since he repeats himself a good 
deal - frankly devoted to Dostoevsky’s rela- 
tions to Beckett and the French Existentialists. 
This would surely have allowed him to produce 
his Dostoevsky to the world, and to avoid be- 
coming entangled, as he does, in questions of 
historical plausibility and accuracy. What goes 
wrong with his book is not the updating (this is 
a legitimate critical enterprise), but the failure 
to separate it from the argument that Jones is 
somehow giving us the true Dostoevsky - tel 
qu'en lui-mime NternltHe change - as against 
all those pedestrian scholars who spend their 
time worrying about what the actual Dostoevs- 
ky said, read, thought and felt. It Was not 
necessary for Jones to. have made this claim to 
justify his own readings, and his book -would 
have been much easier to accept if he had 
boldly presented it as the pcrsonul response of 
a modern writer (Dostoevsky Our Contempor- 
ary, as It were, after (He mode) of Jan Kott's 
book tin Shakespeare). For- the pretence that 
the Dostoevsky he gives us is what Dostoevsky 
really meant can only be considered wildly in- 
accurate and totally implausible, and unfortu- 
nately makes it more difficpU Jtq recqgnize the 
genuine value of WnktTohes’nk& td offdV ofi* hEs . 


own terms. For he does often illuminate Dos- 
toevsky's relation to modernity by bringing 
certain elements in the work to a very sharp 
Focus, and helps us to grasp how Dostoevsky 
has been assimilated (though also reduced and 
mutilated) by his literary followers. 

With the New Essays on Dostoyevsky, no con- 
fusion arises between the historical Dostoev- 
sky and the manner in which his work has 
entered into the bloodstream of modernity. 
This is a valuable collection of eight studies, six 
by British and two by American Slavists, which 
deal soberly and profitably with various 
aspects of Dostoevsky’s world. Not that his 
relation to modernity is neglected, either from 
a literary or thematic point of view. Stewart R. 
Sutherland shows quite convincingly how the 
central cthicRl issues dramatized in the major 
novels (freedom and determinism, or the pos- 
sibility of realizing freedom purely as an asser- 
tion of individual will) are of concern to analyt- 
ical Anglo-American philosophy and not only 
to wild-eyed Existentialists. Indeed, Dostoev- 
sky's fictional handling of these questions is 
quite relevant to discussions of the some prob- 
lems by, among others. Sir Peter Strawson. 
Similarly, Christopher Pike, in an extremely 
useful anti balanced survey of Formalist and 
Structuralist approaches to Dostoevsky, men- 
tions the various critics (Kristeva, Nathalie 
Sarraute, Robbc-Grillct. Michel Butor) who 
have admired Dostoevsky “as a precursor, for 
the modernity of his fragmented reality, the 
disintegration of traditional categories and au- 
thorities and the ‘new’ psychology of his char- 
acters". 

Two of the best contributions, however, are 
devoted to analysing Dostoevsky in his histor- 
ical context. One would imagine that this had 
long been done to the point of satiation; but in 
fact, many aspects of his relation to his own 
time still remain relatively unexplored. One 
reason is that Soviet scholarship, despite the 
excellence of the new Academy edition still in 
course of publication, and some very good re- 
cent works (such as the two volumes on Dos- 
toevsky's journals by V.S. Nechaeva), can only 
touch lightly on his complex involvement with 
the Russian radicalism of his time. His critic- 
isms are far too devastating to be openly faced,, 
and Soviet scholars prefer to pursue other lines 
of research. This situation gives particular 
value to an essay like that of Derek Offord on 
“Crime and Punishment and radical thought”, 
which rightly locates Raskolnikov’s theories as 
an outgrowth of ideas that can be found in 
Chernyshevsky and Pisarev, rather than, as 
Soviet scholars like to maintain, being derived 
from various Western bourgeois sources - thus 
making the novel more easily assimilable to 
their version of the native Russian tradition. 

Another contribution of a similar kind is 
equally stimulating: Sergei Hackel’s explora- 
tion of “Zosima’s discourse in The Brothers 
Karamazov". This article investigates the re- 
ligious works on which Dostoevsky drew in his 
chapters on "The Russian Monk”, which con- 
tain the memoirs and admonition of Zosima. 
and analyses the question of how far Dostoev- 
sky’s portrait may be said to comply with the 
canons of Eastern Orthodoxy. Hackel’s know- 
ledge of this rather obscure material is very 
extensive, and his treatment of the issue close 
and careful. His conclusion is that Dostoevsky 
follows his -'traditional sources only up to a 
certain point, and that “the most obvious cler- 
ic" used ns a model “was not a product of the 
Syrian desert nor of the Russian pustyn 
(monastery)”, but rather Hugo's Monseigneur 
Bienvenu, the Bishop of Digne, in Lex Misir- 
abies. Hackel also documents Dostoevsky's re- 
fusal, even while asserting his positive religious 
values, to, link them with specific images of 
Orthodox faith; they speak, in his view, “of 
little more than nature mysticism", This first- 
rate article raises fundamental issues regarding 
Dostoevsky’s, spirituality, which perhaps 
should be seen -'as the Protestant theologian 
Edward Thumeysch argued many years ago - 
as closer to negative theology than to any posi- 
tive grasp of God and Christ. The other essays 
are all well worth reading, and the book also 
contains A useful bibliography of work pub- 
lished in Britain oh Dostoevsky between 1945 
and 1981. 

Wayne Dowler's book is not specifically ab- 
out Dostoevsky, but deals with a current of 
thought 'lllaft tirii bebdmfc J Iddrftifieti ? \9illf Ws 
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name and was largely propagated by the two 
journals that he edited in the early 1860s, 
Vremya (Time) and Epokha (Epoch). The 
movement in question was called pochvenn- 
ichestvo, which Dowler, a-Canadian historian, 
has translated as “native soil movement". 
Pochva does mean “soil" in Russian, with the 
accessory significance of “ground, basis, or 
footing”; the “native" is not contained in the 
word, but indicates some sense of the move- 
ment as a whole. For it was intensely patriotic, 
and called for Russian literature and culture to 
throw off the yoke of foreign ideas and values 
and to seek for nourishment in its native soil. 
The search for “roots", which has become so 
prominent on the cultural scene everywhere in 
the world today (including the Soviet Union), 
was anticipated as a slogan and programme 
more than a hundred years ago in Dostoevsky’s 
journals. 

The three most prominent figures of the 
movement were Apollon Grigor'ev, Dosto- 
evsky himself, and Dostoevsky’s erstwhile 
“friend” and first biographer, Nikolay 
Strakhov, who wrote a scurrilous letter about 
him. after his death, to Tolstoy. Grigor’ev was a 
tempestuous and colourful personality, a 
gifted poet and critic, who unfortunately 
shared the national vice of heavy drinking and 
led a wild nnd disorderly life. It has been sug- 
gested by two Soviet critics that he provided 
some of the inspiration for Dimitry Karama- 
zov; and the penchant of that character both 
for drunkenness and for brenking into po- 
etry at crucial moments lends some plaus- 
ibility to the hypothesis. Alexander Blok col- 
lected Grigor'ev’s poetry at the beginning of 
the present century, and Soviet scholarship, 
though very gingerly, has begun to pay atten- 
tion to his criticism again , which was more or 
less looked on os a historical curiosity until 
fairly recently. But he was far and away the 
best literary critic of the mid-century; and 
though he had little success in his lifetime with 
the public, who turned to so-called literary 
. criticism for political propaganda in favour of 
.-revolution .his merttsas, a perceptiveinte rpret- 


er of Russian culture are gradually beginning to 
be recognized. 

Dowler’s book gives a very well-informed 
account of Grigoriev's career and his early 
association with the young editors of the 
journal Moskvitianin , a rather musty pillar of 
Russian patriotic nationalism, which took a 
new lease on life in the early ISSUs. when it was 
turned over temporarily by its editor, the his- 
torian M.P.Pogodin. to a group of yoimger- 
writers including Grigor’ev, the playwright 
Ostrovsky, and the novelist A.F.Piscmsky. It 
was in these years that Grigor’ev began to de- 
velop the ideas that became so important for 
Dostoevsky, though Dowler perhaps exagger- 
ates the extent of the novelist's indebtedness to 
the critic. There is no question that Dostoevsky 
took over a number of Grigoriev’s formul- 
ations and perceptions. But these did not so 
much shape Dostoevsky’s own views as enable 
him to express, in terms of a philosophy of 
Russian culture, the intuitions and attitudes 
thnt he had arrived at independently on the 
basis of his own experiences in Siberia and the 
“regeneration” of his convictions that occurred 
(here. 

Pochvennichestvo is usually seen as a variety 
of Slavophilism, and so indeed it is; but the 
same can also be said of Herzen's “Russian 
Socialism", to which pochvennichestvo bears a 
great deal of resemblance. What distinguishes 
the "native soil movement" from orthodox Sla- 
vophilism, as Dowler excellently shows, is its 
acceptance of the transformations wrought in 
Russian culture by the Westernization of Peter 
the Great; where the Slavophils looked back- 
ward to the mythical and idyllic past that 
Andrzej Walicki has labelled a “conservative 
Utopia”, the pochvenniki looked forward to 
the synthesis of the educated classes and the 
peasantry into a new Russinn nationality com- 
bining Western enlightenment with the Christ- 
ian moral values still existing at the Foot of 
Russian life. They also separated themselves 
from the Russian Westerners by rejecting the 
Hegelian idea of a universal humanity evolving 


in a single direction - that of progress, or what 
we would now call modernization - and 
appealed rather to Sdielliiig’s idea of (lie “uni- 
versal relativism” of the historical process, 
which meant that each nationality was free to 
work out the laws of its own internal evolution 
and was not part of an all-subsuming World 
Spirit. 

The pochvenniki were philosophical Ideal- 
ists. who fought the influence of materialism 
and Utilitarianism on the majority of the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia, and who realized thnt such 
doctrines were an integral part of their pro- 
gramme of social-political revolution. But 
while the pochvenniki were against revolution 
(even to imagine that one was possible, Dos- 
toevsky believed, was sheer self-delusion), 
they were by no means self-satisfied conserva- 
tives, and supported all the reform measures of 
the government us well as self-government 
through the peasant communes and local dis- 
trict councils. They also vigorously defended 
the freedom oF the artist to create independent 
of the political pressures exercised by such 
radical spokemen as Chernyshevsky, Dobroly- 
ubov and Pisarev. It is not true, however, as 
Dowler states, that “they reacted against what 
in Russia was called ‘accusatory literature”’; at 
least it is not true of Dostoevsky, who specific- 
ally took a stand in its favour. They saw Rus- 
sian culture as engaged in a struggle between 
European (rapacious, egoistic) and Russian 
(meek, Christian) types of character and moral 
values - a struggle which had been fought 
through and resolved by Pushkin; and this 
typology unquestionably has had an impact on 
the national imagination, even if their political 
influence was nil. It may be that only at present 
is pochvennichestvo having some political 
effect; for these ideas, kept alive by the power- 
ful genius of Dostoevsky, can still be found at 
work in such a writer as Solzhenitsyn. 

The present book is certainly the best and 
most extensive treatment of this movement 
known to me, and is a fine contribution to the 
illumination of an essential aspect of Dostoev- 


Writing for the nation 


Henry Gifford 
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Anna Akhmatova liked to say thgt her verse 
could riot be translated, whereas Mandelstam's 
could. As Lydia Chukovskaya explains, “the 
complexity, the individuality of Mandelstam 
strike immediately and this, strangely enough, 
eases the task of a translator”. Akhmatova, 
with due apologies, likened hersejf in this re- 
spect to Pushkin. The two great qualities of her 
. poetry are defined by Joseph Brodsky in his 
searching introduction to this volume as nobil- 
ity, and restraint. She belonged to the high 
Petersburg tradition that includes so many of 
the best Russian 1 poets. Brodsky speaks of her 


teacher. Also, as Brodsky himself has rioted, 
she profited very much from the achievements 
of the . nineteenth -century Russian novel - a 
point first made by Mandelstam. 

To adapt a register like hers, which runs 
from the Intimate to a magnificent impersonal- 
ity, as when she claims in Requiem to. speak for 
the “hundred millions” of her people, de- 
mands exceptional tact and resourcefulness. 
Lyn Coffin brings to the task some distinct 
advantages. For a beginning she can make the 
poems read like her own experience; next, she 
knows how to modulate from colloquial ease to 
an elegance at times highly wrought; and lastly 
the changes forced on her by rhyme and regu- 
lar forms are often imaginative and usually 
discreet.. Take the opening stanza of “Mas- 
querade in the Park” (where Akhmatova has 
still not parted company from Kuzmin): 

The moonlight reaches under the eaves, 

Its course across the river is erratic . , . 

The small cbld'hands of the marquise 
Are lightly promatic. 

■■ .The .tnu^lqtdif gniqves freely here within the 
1 -'confines of the OrigSndlitH'er oue Contributipn., 


sky’s background. Thoroughly versed in Rus- 
sian cultural history, Dowler also places the 
“native soil movement” in the broader context 
of European conservatism; and he sees it as a 
response , just ns was Russian radicalism, to the 
pressures exerted by modernization. The ma- 
jor weakness of the book is one of omission 
aside from a few errors here and there (the 
“literary and musical” evening in the spring of 
1862, which Dostoevsky later dramatized in 
The Devils, was not evidence of a “mood of 
co-operation among the intelligentsia” but a 
left-wing demonstration). If Dowler had car- 
ried on a more extensive comparison with Her- 
zen’s very similar development of a left-wing, 
rather than a centrist, variety of Slavophilism, 
the value of his discussion would have been 
greatly enriched. For he is genuinely insightful 
into how little the political slogans of right and 
left meant in Russia, and how close the two ■ 
were in basic ideas when looked at from a 
European point of view. 

One may conclude by citing part of his own 
conclusion , which sums up the position that has 
allowed him to write so unbiased a book, and 
to escape the usual error of regarding theporA- 
venniki simply as so many reactionary obscur- 
antists who happened, by accident, to have a 
great writer in their midst. “The socially un- 
attached intelligentsia”, Dowler says, 

which was largely the product of the intensification 
of urban culture in the closing years of the reign of 
Nicholas 1, addressed itself to the tensions in Russian 
thought and life that were generated by the slow 
process of modernization. These tensions were en- 
capsulated in the metaphor Russia and the West. 
The outlook of both radicals and conservatives 
among the intelligeniy was shaped not only by then 
common intellectual roots in romanticism and utop- 
ian socialism, but also by their vehement rejection 
of the individualistic values and mechnnjcal social 
arrangements that they believed characterized life in 
the bourgeois West. Both sides, consequently, en- 
ded by advocating remarkably similar collectivist or 
communniist social objectives. 

Just so; and a little more documentation of this 
crucial convergence would have been all to the 
good. 


And the just man followed God’s ambassador 

here, 

Huge and bright against the mountain black. 

But alarm spoke loudly In the woman’s ear . . . 

Later there comes a skilful reminder of Emily 
Dickinson; “Her eyes couldn't see if. they saw 
or not” ("I could not see to see" , from “I heard 
a Fly buzz - when I died”). The conclusion is 
pleasingly managed: 

She’s seen as a kind of loss and yet 

Who will grieve for this woman, cry for this wife? 

My heart alone will never forget: 

For a single look, she gave up her life. 

If the second line in the previous extracL makes 
q half-gesture towards the “huge peak, black 
and huge” of the 1850 Prelude, this stanza puts 
one in mind of John Crowe Ransom -- the 
intonations of “The Dead Boy”. 

Hints like these are not at all out of place. 
The translator writes as a poet in her native 
tradition, and by such means the unfamiliar is 
brought into focus. But there are certain prob- 
leiris for an American translator confronting 
Akhmatova. She is indefeasibly a European, in 


as.q Jane' amptig het Ru^ipn conlemp- lively: ... . - 

oraVSesV ' ite'two wpmeh tfould ; np< Krive been ■ I g rew up Where all was patleniksd arid silent,' 

.. further qpitr.t ,irt situatiorijbpt rite does match - fa the cdol nursery .of the age, iiscltyoung; 

: Jarie ’AwSt(?n, : jn sblbkdbwledge ■ arid sense jof I- didn’t likje. hqmriti \vdrds; spokCn orsung, 1 . 
decorum ! J V ^ ir.’ ; i r ■ But I understood what ihewindraeant. 7 ■ 

' ? ' ' ' ' " I like d burdpeje and nettles but t, ho willow tree t 


From the first she possessed riMylri which she | iSverV^QW 1 1 iS “ 

deepened but rieyof abandoned, pnlike Faster- inc silver wtijow i mted especially . . . 


nak or. Yeats. Brocteky admires the. sure fa- One slight feature , jq the first line Is missing, 

stincl of Anna Gorenko at seventeen in adopt- Here as : .$o .ifteft ■ Akhmatova opens With thq 

ing the name Anna Akhmatova, He. spys "ip. a . cqrijuhct jbri: Arijbxpressiiig “while” or a mild 
sense, it was heir first successful line’ 1 - : .a ’ "but”* jo i njf>ly thriita.cqnyefsation hak bpen 
prophetic name, with its Akh, the natural ex- goirig * ort.7The. ttpnsmtor adds “spoken or 


prophetic name, with its Akh, The natural ex- 
clamation of one aghast at m i start urie, VspOm 


sung”, but this subtracts little from Akbmato- 


aridi OnCe more in agreement with ■ Mandel- 
stam , he speaks ' of Akhmatova^ gravitation 
“to the vernacular, to the idipiri.qf folk song’’.. 
However, the voice of egdlitariaiv America has 
a quite different- informality from hers. Lyn 
Coffin is unguarded in her readiness to throw 
in “1 guess”; ”! mean"., ‘‘That’s for sure’,’, 
When Ahmatova 'makes no such casual -bias 
■ for (he readcris ^sent . Her own verse is strict 
to Its obsefvation .of line endings; often it 
assumes the ' character of an inscription . She 
wbtijd have reproved the untidiness of these 
lines; to give one example: "The birches are 


sored less by sentiment than by history va s habitual terseness. Ti)e repetition of “the the first to join the dance since they’re ( Draped 

Brodsky denies her a genealogy; but this |s to ,wUlpw.'treej /^c-silver ^ow^'ls a/ra^her fa s6e-througb lace and since . J >. 'incidental- 


elegant type”: she never hoped to become a 

type, but was unique. . 

A specifically American tone obmides n 
“That dratted owl. I’m afraid of it . a™ J® 

“trouble tags behind” for the sombre alter 

is disaster”. In a few instances the lranslalio 
goes astray. Akhmatova's famous fringe is 
placed by “bangs"; the gloom of avenues yi 
to "twilight hedgerows”; in the ' 
her visit at Voronezh to the exiled Mondelsijm 
“St Peter’s steeple" ousts “Peter’s statue i 
square” (Kunitzand Hayward)- the Tsar b 
a flotilla there. Very rarely the dlct J® n * 
too much licence. “The clawng wi ' 
alas! / Go with this, hand in glove overst 
Akhmatova’s simple words; ‘ The r 
Moscow ./ Alas! have some part in tins . 

would the poet have countenanced 
sperate and glaring inventions as a p . 
and “insomnlest pillows". . . 

The skill of translation lies not in the ' ^ 
possible pursuit of identity but jn 
good likeness. The translator should not* 
asked to give up his or her mdi . ^ 
un ess it is plainly discordant .from th 
in which case the enterprise is hop ■ ^ 
collection (which, one should a . 
chosen to convey Akhmatova s « W* ^ 
are some splendid moments wh _ ^ ( j lC 

lence has been won. Let the rea J 
translation of Akhmatova s p°em. _ 
of Mikhail Bulgakov”. It 
cadence of the Russian, which ^ 

quisite elegiac metre of Wd*" 1 « JjutnesS 
certain'modiflcations in phrasing- • • 

the attention, as this extract will 

no cite says a thing 

About your bitter and beautiful m, 

Only my fluteHke voice will sing • 

At this, youf silent funeral least. 

. ' It’s unbelievable, to say the east, , 

That I.half-mad.moqmins t^^ 

•" Smouldering on top of ** aot . e n.th«ii dh : 

- Having lost everything 1 and forjoK p atrongl ■ 

7 Am fated . 
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Consuming passions 


! ' . . 1 1 ( 1 ! m I ; * f •: 


Peter Kemp 

JOHN BRAINE 
The Two of lls 
183pp. Methuen. £7.95. 

0413512800 

“I don’t Inhabit the world of new loose covers 
and new curtains. Mummy", a teenager cries 
pettishly in John Braine’s The Two of Us. If so, 
she is the only person in the book who doesn't. 
Around Charbury - the novel’s Yorkshire set- 
ting - carpets, draperies, wallpaper, all item- 
ized in dizzying detail, are copiously strewn. 
Consumer durables, bristling with brand- 
names, are also lavishly on display. Stocked 
with commodities - and dummies - The 7 \vo of 
Us seems not so much a novel as a department 
store. 

Ostensibly, the book deals - as its title im- 
plies - with partnerships: the marriage and 
extra-marital affairs of Clive and his wife, 
Robin; the homosexual union of Norman and 
Gary. From the start, the latter relationship is 
presented as hopelessly unstable. While Nor- 
man thinks of himself as “a tiny bright-eyed 
bunny rabbit", Gary "was in the essential re- 
spects superabundantly and even frighteningly 
masculine”. The sleazily coy tone discernible 
here also goose-pimples Braine's accounts of 
heterosexual affairs - “There was another part 
. of her that he liked, which needn't be particular- 
ized." But, though sex attracts much pursed 
peering- “Her hand busied itself at his groin” - 
it is over the possession of objects, not people, 
that this novel becomes most excited. Some- 
times, it is difficult to disentangle physical from 
proprietary passion: “Her hand slid up to his. 
groin. He sighed, looking out into the garden: 
there was well over an acre of it." Invariably - 
despite peppery outbursts intimating that 

Going Greek 

Michael Hofmann 

AMANDA HEMINGWAY 
Tantalus 

240pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

0241111730 

A novel that refers to another, lower-grade 
artefact that resembles it signals either a play- 
ful confidence or a terrible unease on the part 
of the author. There are two such references in 
Tantalus , and both are too close for comfort. 
Here is one of them: 

For a wild moment, Carolina visualised herself 
caught up in some ghastly modem play, i rapped on a 
narrow stage, with two or three other characters, 
none of .whom she liked, being sucked down Into the 
vortex of the author's psychoncuroilc imaginings. 

Amanda Hemingway Is of course far too 
sovereign and self-possessed to. have 
psychoneurotic imaginings" - but then what is 
- doing writing a book like this? Tantalus is a 
hybrid of a novel: part moral thriller, part satir- 
•ral social comedy. A lurid and predictable plot 
"V 5 ? murder - is grafted on to a milieur 
' °f. Harley Street, Knightsbridge and a 

country practice. It is written confidently 
.enough,, but it never overcomes its own dls- 
fRi ^ enCe t ^ e reader's embarrassment when 
.h* book receives these two internal chal- 
' n r/ HwUd ■“**■*’ > moments of tnith. 

• turns on "homosexuality, incest, 
Wttenicss, revenge", with two 

*^3?’ *t,t!)e beginning and end. Tlie main 
^ tr ’ an 8 I e of Caroline Hor- . 
. .. » father Stephen, the doctor, and Ulys- , 
sexual ambiguity” we, like the 
r’lffiiSpW tQfmd “more understandable 
a0 ^[^'';Kl8he ? a barman encountered on 

• adilJJ’ kphday, who' is led back to England to 

7 ^ctlbn of Caroline’s father 

- by studying his latest 

1 :i W7 rmanpish wife, a closet homosexual. 

’ . ahi w Wlf by a father unaccount- 
'-'W: chilly Caroline, agrees to 

' ' is trapped in a 

'ESS that gradually ruins his pub- 
“W life. Hemingway’s desCTip- 
Wofthe deaths, are vague 
''I : -* n ' the end, Ulyssei kills 

IggpisaiaigS; 


psychological insights are being proffered: 

Yes, the point is re-iterated: she was a roman- 
tic - people’s purchases receive far more 
attention than their personalities. True to the 
book’s priorities, one character has a “troubl- 
ing plausible fantasy of material objects . . 
actually breeding". In The Two of Us, they at 
least teem, complete with ostentatious labels. 
Dunhill lighters glint repeatedly. People 
bounce from Parker-Knoll chairs, linger round 
Habitat furniture, or recline on a "new chaise- 
longue from Heals". Clive stops visiting 
Robin’s bedroom, preferring to spend the 
night with “a new Dunlopillo mattress in his 
own room". 

Clothes also contribute crucially to the fabric 
of the novel - partly as a means of camouflag- 
ing the dearth of personality. Slack bundles of 
cliche - dqur mill-owner, pirouetting pansy, 
saturnine stud -Braine’s characters rely on the 
belts and buckles, seams and straps of their 
rigorously retailed rig-outs to hold them 
together. Opening with a fashion-show, the 
novel always obsessively inspects outfits - as 
with “a middle-aged man in a blue shadow- 
striped worsted suit of what was recognizably 
. . - by the drape certainly of the finest grade - 
the highest count of threads, definitely in the 
Super Seventies". Top-drawer togs are fitted 
to the most unlikely elements: “He was Heath- 
cliff running towards Cathy . . .in his suit from 
Huntsman's . . . made-to-measure shoes from 
Lobb’s, and silk shirt and silk tie from Gieves 
and Hawkes". 

Perfumery and pharmaceuticals are also 
heavily drawn upon. Prissy Norman is awash 
with piquant toiletries. The shifting balance of 
power between Clive and his brother, Donald, 
is registered through their varying dependence 
on antacid tablets. Initially, Donald is the bil- 
ious underdog, seen “sucking Bisodol tablets” 


Inspector is introduced, unsuspecting, , all- 
knowing, hardly a serious figure. 

The machinery is plain enough: “Tantalus” 
is the force of sex - though the latter is not 
withheld at all. There is not a single dull rela- 
tionship in the book, which makes them all 
quite grey. Each of the characters resembles 
one of those strips of two metals that bend this 
way or that according to the temperature ap- 
plied to them. 

On the evidence of this novel, Ms Heming- 
way is capable of writing a routine thriller -she 
manages the plotting, wrestles with motiva- 
tion , remembers to leave gaps in the narrative , 
is careful with details like holiday snapshots, 
and, in a hackneyed way, she has the lingo: 
“He looked very foreign and excitable, his 
dun-yellow eyes dark with unexpected pain.” 
Her uneasiness is manifest in the repeated use 
of unwisely expanding sentences: “With a cur- 
ious detachment, she found herself wondering 
at the unsuspected depths of her capacity for 
passion - a cold, hungry passion that was 
stronger and deeper than any warmer feeling she 
had ever known.” Thisjs. just the author’s fear 
of the fuli-stop. 

There is, ‘ thpugh, . a more interesting, 
genuine talent also in evidence, fbrsocjal com- 
edy and critical observation. Left over, I sus- 
pect, from the character of Caroline, there is a 
lot of disdain, wryness and rejection: “The 
soup was vegetal In flavour and coloured a drab 
orange which spoke of carrots”; or “It was the , 
kind of place where all the furniture was made 
of pine and the crockery was cubist earthen- 
ware. The walls were covered with knotted 
string and instead of pictures there were two or . * 
three colleges of the dead-leaf-and-leather 
variety. "The#™ and hauteurofthh promise a 
far more satisfactory novel than the uncertain 
Tantalus. , 

Between February and December 1903, three 
years after the publication of Sister Carrie , 
Theodore Dreiser was in New York without a 
job. He was saved from near-breakdown by 
finding work as a labourer on the NY Central. 1 
Railroad: His aepoupt of the experience, 
Amateur Laborer ' a published for the .first 

. . . ...i J Lt. □■nlinfri W 


so very frequently that he succumbs to a surfeit 
of symbolism; “he daren't take any more . . . 
because he’d already exceeded his ration and 
there'd be the risk of diarrhoea”. Then the 
tables turn: as Donald triumphantly tucks in to 
cheese and pickled onions, Clive, his mouth 
caked with the taste of chalk and peppermint, 
is observed sourly “extricating two antacid tab- 
lets from the tightly wrapped roll". 

As usual, Braine is especially fond of using 
cars to drive a point home. Robin, when 
elated, finds “the fact that her car was a 
Triumph Vitesse helped this mood along”. 
Gary - who runs a Morris Minor 100G Traveller 
with "no extras except a radio” - has had a life 
particularly rich in automobile incident. His 
parents died in a crash "in their 1960 Vauxhai! 
Cresta”, and, unknown to Norman, he once 
had sex with a girl “in the back seat of a 
borrowed Austin 12”. 

Ultimately, this bisexuality proves lethal. 


Though' the couple whoop it up in Gary's flat, 
puffing pink and mauve cocktail cigarettes, sip- 
ping Asti Spumantc, and romping on a black 
satin coverlet, Norman senses that all is not 
well. When at home, climbing disconsolately 
into "the all-cotton Marks and Spencers py- 
jamas he always preferred", he fears he is los- 
ing Gary - a premonition cruelly fulfilled when 
Gary is seduced by a designing female who 
artfully invites him to a restaurant in Harrogate 
where “the shocking pink and pale fawn of the 
brand-new ddcor was an almost exact match 
for his button-down silk shirt". Alone amid his 
tasteful furnishings, Norman realizes it's cur- 
tains. After an overdose, he expires - in true 
Braine vein — surrounded by a kind of consum- 
er’s funeral pyre: red morocco slippers, a blue 
silk polka-dot dressing-gown, a red silk scarf, 
cologne, talc, a gold lighter, a new box of Bal- 
kan Sobranie Cocktail cigarettes, and, of 
course, his all-cotton pyjamas. 


Belying appearances 


Christopher Hawtree 

PENELOPE LIVELY 
Corruption 

136pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 

043442741 1 

Penelope Lively's fictional world is a subtle 
one, as her previous collection of stories, No- 
thing Missing but the Samovar, and the novels 
show. In Corruption, os before, the comedy - 
even when it approaches overt satire - is always 
provoked by events that could equally hove 
inspired the most dismHl tragedy. 

The title-story concerns a judge and his wife 
on holiday in East Anglia. With their Wine 
Society boxes and enjoyment of music, they 
are the familiar characters that inhabit (he 
changing England of Mrs Lively's fiction. 
Pressure of work, involving the forthcoming 
trial of an .importer of steamy pornographic 
magazines, means (hat the judge has to give 
some of his time to studying these pu blications. 
His own body is a matter for different, more 
sombre speculation , which brings ou t the title's 
other, passive meaning. Lying in the bath and 
“contemplating the rise of his belly”, the judge 
thought for a while in a vague and melancholy way 
about bodies, about how we inhabit them and are 
dragged to the grave by them and are conditioned by 
them. In the course of his professional life he had 
frequently had occasion to reflect upon the last 


us are able to rjse above physical appearance. The 
lire of an ugly woman is different from that Of a 
beautiful one; you cannot infer character from 
appearance, but you can suspect a good deal about 
the circumstances to which it will have given rise. 
It4s a mark of Penelope Lively's skill that she 
can create familiar figures in recognizable cir- 
cumstances and yet make thejr behaviour 
appear as unusual as it is credible. Perhaps the 
most extreme variant of this was the story in 
the earlier collection about a woman, haunted 
by a commanding voice, who filled her . house 


with various coloured lodgers in order to spile 
the neighbours nnd was taken off “for a rest" 
just as the plumbing was about to collapse 
under the strain. 

The passing of time, the changes and decay it 
brings and all that it tries to conceal, are recur- 
ring themes. Perhaps the most shocking story is 
“The Darkness Out There”, in which a pair of 
adolescents, cockily knowing, learn that the 
sweet old lady for whom they do social work 
once left the trapped, surviving gunner of a 
crashed German aeroplane to freeze and 
starve to death in his turret. “She seemed com- 
posed or circles, a cottage-loaf of a woman, 
with a face below which chins collapsed one 
into another, a creamy smiling pool of a face in 
which her eyes snapped and darted." Appear- 
ances such as this can indeed belie earlier be- 
haviour; Penelope Lively conveys both in a 
prose that is invariably as precise as it is un- 
ostentatious. The only unsatisfying item in the 
collection is ‘‘The Pill-Box” in which the self- 
referential male narrator uneasily confronts 
the choice of events and endings available to 
him; this lacks the careful finish which makes 
such considerations irrelevant to Penelope 
Lively's beat fiction, in which, without pushing 
the comparison too far, she appears as a natur- 
al successor to Barbara Pym and Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

Present and past, speculation and resolution 
merge in ‘The Art of Biography”. As in “No- 
thing Missing but the Samovar”, a scholar con- 
stantly puts off his girlfriend in order to stay 
longer with the papers; while the earlier bur- 
rower became increasingly reluctant to work in 
the past, this one is all the more absorbed; the 
unexpected ending for which he had to wait so 
patiently provides a neatly i ronic contrast to his 
own circumstances. Corruption, short as it is, 
contains more good writing and acute observa- 
tion than is to be found in many stouter books, 
and leaves one all the more impatient for Pene- 
lope Lively’s next novel. 


THE EUROPEAN 
HERITAGE ■■■■■ 

An Outline of Western Culture 

G. LEHMANN 

With 240 illustrations, 48 in colon r . 

A brilliantly perceptive, critical and at times controversial account of the most significant 
achievements of European culture. 

Professor Lehmann, cunrently Professor of European Studies and Director of the • 
Language Centre at University College, Buckingham, draws, on his extraordinarily wide 
know edge to make connections, suggest explanations and question theories, white seek- 
ing *11 the time to understand how great changes came about and How their effects have 
persisted. ■ ; ,, 

' TUiwunatiiig, stimulating, invaluable: this book reveals the author 1 * remarkable ability 
1 to communicate the yttaj interert and importance pf understanding our own heritage. ■: ' 

.071482307 4 ... • . • •• 7 S.I9.30 ■ 
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In with the Simla pinks 


Robert Brain 


BALRAJ KHANNA 

Nation of Fools: Scenes frotn Indian Life 
252pp. Michael Joseph. £8.95. 
0718123875. 


Balraj Khanna's Nation of Fools is a pleasing 
sketch of Punjabi life in and around Chandi- 
garh in the mid-1950s, when both the author 
and his “scallywag" hero were in their teens. 
The book may be fairly described as a novel in 
the traditional Indian picaresque manner: Omi 
Khatri. like another wayward character in 
Indian fiction - Jagan’s son in R. K. Narnyan's 
■> The Vendor of Sweets - is the spoilt and only 
son of an industrious confectioner. Omi gets 
into and out of a lot of scrapes while his digni- 
fied and forgiving father builds up his busi- 
ness. moves his family from a camp slum to the 
capital city and finds his son a profitable bride. 
Eventually Khatri senior’s patience is re- 
warded: Omi’s wild oats are sown and he obe- 
diently takes over his father's business and 
marries the station master’s daughter, whom 
he never sees before .the wedding. 

Omi fights with his friends, taunts his school- 
masters. steals from the till logo to the cinema . 
takes reckless rides In his father-in-law’s 
motorized railway trolley, gate-crashes grand 
weddings for the sake of the delicious food, 
and joins a fast crowd of wealthy sons and 
daughters of the Punjab elite for more elegant 
and erotic pastimes. This crowd - known as the 
Simla pinks from their fresh complexions ac- 
quired at public schools in the hills - are mad 
for anything not Indian, adopting Anglicized 
names such as Sally and Betty and Sue; for a 
time Omi becomes Aimie. Omi’s wildest prank 
occurs when he stumbles across a naked 
woman praying for children in front of a Devi 


goddess. “God came into Omi” and he loses his 
virginity ns a counterfeit spirit of the shrine. 

Nation of Fools is a funny, irreverent book. 
In the accepted picaresque manner, no judg- 
ments are made: Omi and his friends cast a 
casual eye on the marching Sikhs and 
Brahmins during the language riots, and take 
only a passing interest in the protests of under- 
paid Untouchables because the women in their 
rags show a good deal of breast. Yet although 
we are not pressed to delve into the issues of 
revolution, good and evil, wealth and poverty, 
Balraj Khnnna has a sharp eye for the ironies of 
daily life and a keen ear for its language. Hindu 
religious concepts are dealt with at a domestic 
level; we see dreaded taboos lightly trans- 
gressed and pollution easily borne. A married 
couple eat together and indulge in erotic 
embraces; a family adapts to an indoor toilet - 
next to the kitchen! - in one of Le Corbusier’s 
cement boxes,“onlyfil for pigeons”; Brahmin 
neighbours come across as tiresome, old- 
fashioned snobs; and Untouchable servants 
are fit prey for a well-heeled young man's lust. 
Exotic Hindu religion becomes as pragmatic as 
our Anglican way: Khatri senior moves off into 
the tree-clad hills to visit his guru each time his 
business hiccups, and he always comes back 
with the right commercial answers. 

A likeable - even a lovable - first novel. 
Nation of Fools is written in a lively, unshack- 
led English. Apart from the cool narrative, 
Khann8 attempts to capture the nuances of 
many different kinds of speech - between 
school friends, between Simla pinks, between 
Punjab i-speakers,. Punjabi-speakers speaking 
English and so on. He does this not only 
through a lavish use of translated idiom and 
untranslated Punjabi words (like the luscious- 
looking names of the Khatri confectionery) but 
also an almost indiscernible lilt in the dialogue. 


Ghosts on the ward 


Laura Marcus 


WENDY LAW-YONE' 
The Colfih Tree 
. 195pp. Cape.‘£8.50. 
'0224029630- ' . 



The narrator-protagonist of Wendy. Law- 
• Yoiie’s TheCoffUiTree, arriving in America at 
the age of twenty after a childhood spent in the 
“small i bypassed larid’Vof Burma, finds that 
i • 7 ‘her formerworld is so little transferable that 
. :she capnot eyen pass judgment' oh' the ' new . 
Her : family; with the exception: of her older, 
'-half^ibthef Shan - have remained behind to 
: face' the aftermath of the Burmese military 
V coup.. Living in squalid digs, brother and sister , 
v friendless and soon penniless, retreat into their 
private' wdrlds. Shan, caught in a past he re- 
constructsas idyl lie, becomes prey to paranoid 
fears and fantasies, and dies within a few yeqrs 
. . of 'their arrival.- His sister, in near-total iso? 

'• tation, cut off from past and future, attempts 
• ,folric|e and. is sent to p mental institution ■ 

. There the_.dreams .and memories she allows to. 
\ re-enter, her imaglpgtibn friable her to forge 


of wronged children.” Her own father, absent 
for much of her childhood, the powerful and at 
times brutal general of the rebel army in Bur- 
ma, froze responses as effectively as the snow 
that in this novel seems to permanently cover 
America. The. family as th e cause of psychic 
conflict enteTsthe scene again. Taken together 
with the themes of cultural deracination and. 

. political crisjs, the narrator's problems can be- 
. gin to seem a little overdetermined. 

By contrast, the narrator herself is some- - 
ttdng of a transparency, at no point named and 
difficult to envisage. The sqlipsism of this “I”, 

. contributes to the impression that The Coffin 
Tree has too much of the feel and structure of 
an autobiography; the density of tile specific 
moment is on occasions sacrificed to the ne- 
cessity of charting the pnssing of time , while a 
certain flatness of tone prevails In the scenes 
describing life in America - as of anecdotes too 
often repeated. Elsewhere in the novel there is 
writing of considerable force . Childhood fears ' 
and perceptions are given 1 the immediacy of 
dreams: '‘Inside the Church pf St Teresa, the 
: priest leading us through our first communion 
performed his own brand of black magic, 
heartily swirling the blood of Christ in the shiny 
with relish, and wiping his 
ii' crisp ..napkin, as after a 
s' 'wdt l^v.bo th' apd 
provides the; 'basis Tor a; 


1 V,i 1 ’’ r i r * 


1 , 7— - » - ii - • 

. , . , . ‘literary •month'’ at the 

: jungle, enteou^ half-: ;• ; Riverside Smdios,' 'Crisp. Rpa'd' - Hammer-:. : 

'■ woman. artd.halLsn ak& Kfcr'oWn rfieipor ies of ' ;; smith', London W6‘, arid ' events taking place 


Denver Airport 


If we appear at such moments a nation 
Of maniacs locked into fantasies all 
As wacky as the born-again’s hope 
Of literally living after he’s dead. 

Perhaps it is useful. Perhaps 
That paraplegic cowboy in the wheelchair 
Simulating violence in the penny arcade 
Is a kind of warning salvo to enemy hombres, 

A skull-and-crossbones lovingly embroidered 
On asleeveless Levi jacket with, below it, 

Our boys’ motto, “More Berserk Than Thou.” 
Such silliness is threatening, 

Such willingness to pump adrenalin 
Down the exhausted wells to force 
Some last ounce of authentic energy 
Up to the crazed surface of the eye. 


And 1, in my whitewashed shoes, am I 
Less dangerous than other businessmen 
Along this concourse? Are my desires 
Less disorganized, my heart more sane? 

Of course not: we’re all monsters 
Together, whose every smile reveals 
Apossible vampire. For now, however, 

I’m content to feed my lazy id 
Its daily ration of news as it oozes 
From the airport’s perpetual TV. No need 
To turn to that girl seducing 
Guileless travellers on behalf 
Of her hindoo god , no need to sign on 
■ As a mercenary in the army of conscious 
Reaction, no need to plunder, rape, or murder 
When I’m so well-supplied at every viewing 
With the methadone of my vicarious crimes. 
Why, only last night a man confessed 
To a spree of no less than thirty 
Killings, and when the amorous 
Newscaster asked what warning he offered 
Theyouth of the nation, he solemnly replied: 

( “Don’t drink. Don’t smoke pot. ” 


Another drink at the Timberline. 

My plane’s delayed an hour. The gin 
Unlocks a benign tolerance for this land 
Of languid, licensed water sprinklers, 

; For the brave rickety vans of teenagers 

Going up one ride of the continental divide 
. Anddown,likethefabledbear,theother. 
It’s all here to be applauded: 

The purple majesty , the fruited plain, 

The safe, soft air-conditioned bar. 

. I Truly, I worry unduly. Most lunatics 
■ ;. ; v- 1 Will accept a polite no-tharilt-you 
«• In reply to their offer of a free LP, 

Jiist as an umbrella suffices for most forms 
• , : Ofstorms.Tornarioes do happen, of course, 

. - . . And ih© only answer’s to get on your horse •. 

• / And skiddddle eastward with a final fond 

; •' Ya-hool to the. waitress who has^ been so kind 
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Peabody the bear, back among the toys, without his spedalness and with a cobweb. One of Rosemary 
Welb’s illustrations to her new picture book, Peabody (Macmillan. £5.95. 033336275 6), which tells the 
classic story of the old toy neglected for the new. Peabody's obvious niceness ensures a happy ending. 

Mechanical minds 


Sarah Wintle 


PETER NICKL and BINETTE SCHROEDER 
Ralolatam: The strange story of a little engine 
Translated by Michael Bullock. 

Cape. £4.95. 

022400974 5 

JENNY WAGNER and JEFF FISHER 
The Machine at the Heart of the World 
Kestrel. £5.95. 

072266482 6 

Machines are the central characters of both 
these books, although they are each in their 
separate ways concerned also with ultimate 
values, the spiritual desolation of the adult 
world of industry,, commerce and science, 
God,. and other Important questions. Conse- 
quently the picture of the ideal reader oscil- 
lates uncertainly between a five to eight-year- 
old with a fine intuitive grasp of the moral life, 
•nd anyone grown up and literate. It is, liowev- 
«. perhaps those over thirty-five or so who will 
:V 0 kJ e to respond most fully to the evocative 
JJ* Ra-ta-ta-mt. The continuing popularity of 
the steam engine in children’s books is witness 
jw.qnly to parental and authorial nostalgia, 
, to an uncertainty about what kind of 
relationship we should establish between our 
and our technology. 

The little engine of Nick I and Schroeder’s 
l hero of a semi-allegorical romance. 
® Stores take it (the neuter pronoun is 
■ htok’s) from a townscape dominated by 
‘“Ctory chimneys, 'puffs of smoke and ill-tem- 
l rtdustrialiatis to a pure-white mountain- 
■ ^“"inhabited by little people with friend- 
ly** ‘ The designer and builder of the little 
M W. at toew Tiny , looks at first asif he will 
<( vLw' w *to toe scientific world for he is 

^| evcr > He solved the most difficult 
with his left hand, and at 
h^'.b'uilt the most extraordinary 
: w his right.” However, when his en- 
• ^ p ^ ted 88 a garden brnament by 

• • Tiny decamps. His l engine 

garden prison, . traverses 
t and !‘a wide wilderness*’, sojourns 
$.blgck city where it works “in the 
“black gold”, until 
5J® S' #M6ipe.4; is pursued by “enor- 
Ur lto'“a terrible storm of 
so ft can slip its 
teife-umted jh a snowy village With 

-T’ 

to*. book Ifes in its 

IhSf The writing never quite 
i • fts stark 'up. of romance 
. hjff bf Tdytowp. But Binette 
^ hints of delChiricd, Mag- 


ritte, Dali and even Bosch to create a series of 
haunting, even frightening images which ex- 
press beautifully the implications of the story. 
The industrialist’s garden is a de Chirico-like 
place of moonlight and disturbing off-centre 
perspectives, while the daemonic black en- 
gines burst out of a flat landscape so patterned 
by cooling towers and wind-blown smoke that 
it is frighteningly obvious that one more engine 
is hidden behind a tower and others still lurk 
. off the page. The plot, however; with its jour 
ney from city to mountain valley is a regressive 
denial of any steam engine’s origins. 

The same anxiety about machines is obvious 
in Jenny Wagner’s 77ie Machine at the Heart of 
(he World which is a fable about the direct link 
between innocent childish directness and cos- 
mic order. The machine, which is run by a 
shabby and slightly capricious character called 
Theobald, is a combination of a bicycle and 
medieval astronomical clock. The story is told 
ip a portentous manner which risks coy obscur- 
ity but aims at being deeply suggestive. When 
“the boy” discovers the existence of the 
machine, adults quickly take it over to ensure 
fulfilment of their every selfish wish. Chaos 
ensues wliich scientists make worse; It's “the 
boy” who gets Theobald out of his bed and 
pedalling again. 

The illustrations are pretty and hint at depth: 
an adult character is dressed as Napoleon and 
the resumption of order, is signalled by a rain- 
bow. The whole, with its rather irritating pre- 
tentiousness remains unfocussed. None the 
less the book does offer a simple mechanistic 
explanation of the functioning of the universe 
in contrast to the abstractions children are 
usually given. . " ' 

The Museum of Modern Art, Oxford has 
announced that it will be holding an exhibition of 
original illustrations from children’s books 
which will take place from June 24 to July 29. 
The exhibition will bring together the work of 
over sixty artists currently working in children’s 
books. Proceeds from the exhibition and from 
the sale of original artwork and the catalogue 
will go to the NSPCC Centenary Appeal. 
Further information can be obtained from Rona 
Treglown, Museum of Modern Art, 30 Pem- 
broke Street. Oxford. 

Church Farm House Museum. Hendon is 
Currently holding an exhibition of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century illustrated children’s 
books from a local private collection made by 
Rosalind Berwald. The exhibition, which 
covert the wprk of artists from Arthur Rackham / 
to Nicola Bayley, will tun until March 25. 
Further information is available , from i D. A., 
Ruddrim, Cfrurch* 

Greyhound Hill, Hend^ London.NyM 4JR. . 


In the wilds 


Geoffrey Trease 

VICTOR KELLEUER 
Paplo 

A Novel of Adventure. 

176pp. Kestrel. £6.95. 

07226 5897 4 

ELIZABETH GEORGE SPEARE 
The Sign of the Beaver 
135pp. Gollancz. £5.95. 

0575034181 

Both these stories deal with the time-honoured 
situation of civilized children having to fend for 
themselves in a primitive environment. Victor 
Kelleher, himself Australian, lays his scene in 
Central Africa with a vividness that suggests 
familiarity. In choosing as his theme experi- 
ments on animals he has found one that excites 
a deep emotional reaction in young people and 
he leaves no doubt of his own intense commit- 
ment. There may be a little more calculated 
market-study in his pairing off as main charac- 
ters a white boy und a black girl. The latter has 
to be his American schoolfellow to make their 
friendship more plausible. 

The two fourteen-year-olds. David n nd Jem . 
are moved by the misery of two baboons. Papio 
nnd Upi, at the local research-station. Letting 
them out during the night, they drive them by 
Land Rover to a suitably isolated spot nnd set 
them free - only to find to their embarrassment 
that the affectionate animals refuse to desert 
them. In the days, and eventually weeks, that 
follow, the conscientious teenagers have to 
traipse about the Zambezi escarpment, first 
helping the fugitives to attain social acceptance 
by a troop of wild fellow-baboons, and then (as 


< i - 


white hunters threaten the whole group) taking 
responsibility for their safety as well. 

It is an original, often exciting story, flawed 
only by this basic improbability. Mr Kelteher 
tries hard to explain the children’s behaviour, 
which hardens into positive misanthropy when 
they behave abominably to harmless African 
villagers. He makes David, the unhappy child 
of a broken marriage, seek in the baboon col- 
ony the “family” he has lost, while Jem by 
contrast is an over-strained elder sister reacting 
against an excess of home life. The children 
sometimes converse in non-colloquial adult 
terms, like “They'll never again be exposed to 
that sort of pointless cruelty." 1 found them far 
less credible than Mr Kel letter's baboons. 

More traditional attitudes arc reflected in 
The Sign of the Heaver, witli which Elizabeth 
George Spcare, a New England writer whose 
uneven reputation rests on a very small output, 
breaks silence after twenty years. Now wc are 
in isolated Indian country, the woods of Maine 
in 176H. Young Matt is left alone in a new-built 
cabin while his father goes back to fetch the 
family from Massachusetts. The expected six- 
weeks absence lengthens into months. Matt 
survives only through the (at first reluctant) 
friendship of an Indian boy. 

Mrs Spctiru. an authority on early colonial 
life, tells a competent if conventional story 
which is interesting and convincing (though it 
is surprising to find even the Indian girls with 
some knowledge of English). The contrast of 
cultures is made effectively and sympathetical- 
ly. And witli a refreshing disregard of ideolo- 
gical critics who might hint darkly at sexist 
attitudes, Mrs Spcare happily allows her Indi- 
an boy to speak disparagingly of “squaw’s 
work” - as of course he would. 


Amiable eccentrics 


Pat Raine 


JUDITH O’NEILL 
Jess and the River Kids 
19pp. Hamish Hamilton. £5.50. 
0241 111838 


Jess, a thirteen-year-old Australian, does a lot 
of messing about on the banks or a river ("She 
never tired of looking at it”). Here, on a hot 
January day in 1943, she meets a couple of 
sturdy brothers, younger than herself, and 
establishes a kind of friendship with them. 
Their unsatisfactory parents have left Kenny 
and Snowy in the charge of an old English- 
woman called Lizzie, who lives on a house- 
boat. To this unorthodox dwelling-place Jess 
becomes an enthusiastic Sunday visitor. She is 
soon captivated by old Lizzie, who is deaf, and 
who talks loudly about her childhood in the 
north of England. 

Jess sits enthralled, mouthing questions at 
old Lizzie, rather to the annoyance of the boys 
who are obliged to remind her that she is their 
guest: “We want you to play with us.” A com- 
promise is reached, with Jess spending half the 


afternoon with Lizzie, and the other half con- 
structing “a very secret hut" with Kenny and 
Snowy. One day, a lot of rough boys on bi- 
cycles stop Jess on her way home and advise 
her to Steer dear of the river: “You’d- better 
look out. kid, or you’ll be in trouble." Trouble 
ensues, sure enough, with Lizzie's houseboat 
set on fire, and set adrift, and Lizzie herself 
obliged to take a midnight swim in her long 
flannel nightdress. A gold nugget, fashioned 
into a brooch, the boys' only valuable posses- 
sion, disappears into the bargain and causes 
some consternation before it is recovered. 

None of this is very exciting, oddly enough. 
Banality quickly overtakes the descriptions of 
life in an Australian country town ("The block- 
tes were all in town for their Saturday shopping 
. . .”). the narrative tone remains cosy 
throughout and the events are not fashioned to 
grip the imagination. Truly, we can't compre- 
hend deaf Lizzie's fascination. It is plain that 
she’s meant to be an amiably eccentric indiv- 
idual, but the portrait isn’t sufficiently sharp to 
make her memorable or even convincing. As 
for the rest of them - well, by and large they’re 
as lifeless as the palm trees painted at school by 
the inartistic Jess. 


Rapscallion Jones 

The Kero of James Marshall’s new picture book 
is a rakish fox with ambitions to be a writer . . . 


£4.95 

370 310004 
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Natural archetypes 


Mark Ridley 

PHILIP F. REHUOCK 

The Philosophical Naturalists: Themes in Early 
Nineteenth-Century British Biology 
281pp. University of Wisconsin Press. £25.50. 
029909430 8 

Idealism, which Philip F. Rehbock begins his 
book by defining as “the metaphysical doctrine 
that ideas and minds are i he fundamental reali- 
ties and that matter - nature, the physical 
world - is secon dary” . h as infl uenced conti nen- 
tal thought more than British. When intro- 
duced into biology in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, idealism produced what is called trans- 
cendental morphology. That is. the doctrine 
that the different anatomies of different spe- 
cies are variations of a small number (or even 
only one) of ideal plans or types. 

Transcendental morphology has German 
origins, but it quickly (if only partially) cap- 
tured Paris and from then on, through the 
1820s and 1850s, the Parisian school of 
Geoffroy Sainte-Hilaire was its export centre. 
Rehbock (in the first and larger part of his 
two-part book) is concerned with transcenden- 
tal morphology in Great Britain. Its influence 
within Britain before Darwin is now quite well 
known to historians of the subject, but 
Rehbock has researched some little-known 
areas and brought back some unappreciated 
facts. 

One is that “the leading idealist naturalists 
[in Great Britain] were predominantly Scottish 
or had an Edinburgh training". This fact 
Rehbock would explain mainly by the influ- 
ence of one man. the “eloquent but forgotten" 
anatomist Robert Knox. Knox, having studied 
in Edinburgh, visited the morphologists of 
Paris in 1821. He returned to Edinburgh next 


year, a changed man. He had been filled with 
enthusiasm for the transcendental philosophy. 

It inspired his lectures (which continued until 
1842). Later it would inform his writings. He 
taught that zoology must become philosophi- 
cal. It must leam to operate the techniques of 
Paris. Let British zoology set aside its labels 
and its specimen tubes. Let the suffocating 
confusion and meaningless diversity of the 
museum collections be exchanged for the 
transcendental abstraction of the Unity of 
Type. But the stick-in-the-muds took no 
notice; only his students were responsive. In- 
deed, Knox’s school flourished for a while in 
Edinburgh, and Rehbock lists an impressive 
number of “the leading lights of mid-century 
British science" (as he exaggeratingly cnlls 
them) who attended Knox’s lectures. 

The list includes Edward Forbes and “poss- 
ibly" Richard Owen. Owen is the biggest fish in 
the pond, and Rehbock works hard to per- 
suade us that he had been nurtured by Knox. 
He is not fully convincing. Owen probably 
learned his idealism more from William 
Whewell (whom he had known since school) 
and a visit to Paris than from Knox. Forbes fits 
Rehbock's scheme rather better, as indeed he 
should, for the author tells us that this work is 
the follow-up to a study of Forbes. Forbes also 
had visited Paris. 

Besides the archetypes of Owen, the main 
achievement of transcendental morphology 
that is still remembered by biologists is the 
quinarian system of MacLeay. It had, at all 
levels of the classificatory hierarchy, five sub- 
groups per group: five species per genus, five 
genera per family, and so on up to the five main 
classes of animals, which were vertebrates, in- 
sects, molluscs, Radiata, and Acrita (polyps 
and worms). Modern taxonomical con- 
troversialists often discover that the systems of 
their opponents resemble that of MacLeay, but 


Rehbock's review may allow in future a greater 
range of unflattering comparison. His philo- 
sophical naturalists appear to have been more 
philosophers than naturalists (no taxonomic 
terms in his index, but plenty of -isms ) . and not 
very good philosophers at that. If MacLeay 
observed that groups came in fives, his popu- 
larize r William Swainson provided evidence 
that “the ruling number was three, five being 
secondary" and Edward Nomuin preferred the 
"Septennial System" that he had devised. John 
Goodsir invented a morphology which ex- 
plained all the forms of animals ns combina- 
tions of triangles. The tradition culminates in 
Forbes's mystical “theory of polarity", which 
(according to Darwin) was "absolutely unintel- 
ligible". But Forbes had foreseen objections 
like that. In the last paragraph of the paper he 
had warned those readers “unaccustomed to 
<ook upon natural history questions in the ab- 
stract" that they might find his views “fanciful 
and perhaps obscure". I only wish I knew 
where on his copy of the paper Darwin had 
written his remark. 

By I860, Rehbock says, “the movement had 
run its course”. In biology, idealism suc- 
cumbed with all the other forms of "creation- 
ism" in the general disaster precipitated by 
Darwin. Owen's ideal archetypes did survive 
the revolution, but rudely re-formed as histor- 
ical ancestors. Owen survived it too, unfortu- 
nately for his reputation, because he is now 


Wilma George 


W, J. DEMPSTER 

Patrick Matthew and Natural Selection ; 

! Nineteenth century gentleman-farmer; natur- 
alist and writer 

156pp. Edinburgh: Harris<£8.95. . 

0862280656. . 


' •]' , , Patrick Mathew was born in 1790, the son of a 
•" Y I6ng line of gentleman- far mere who owned 
’• V j- estates '■netfr Dundee. Matthew's university 
I,:- 1 education* at Edinburgh, was cu( short by the. 1 
. V ' death of his father and for the rest of his life he ■ 
travelled, acquired land in Germany, extended 
'! : his orchard lo over 10,000 trees and wrote two . 

f •. books and several articles. 

| . No documents of any sort survive tb provide 
, i information about Matthew's life between 
1829 (the year of his second book Emigration 
' ! : Fields) and I860, when he, “the solver of the 1 
• species problem", wrote , to the Gardeners' 
Chronicle ip claim priority far the idea of natu- 
• ral selection. The phrase “natural process of . 
selection" occurs in the text of Matthew’s 1 
Naval Timber and Arboricitllure published in 
i lipf, buLbis: opinions on how such a process 
y : : li; would . work were attached as afterthoughts. 

. .'iihlfj’-L', •-li'Ji:, ■ •Hj?. t 


mainly remembered for his bad-mnnnered and 
completely unsuccessful attacks on Darwin's 
theory. 

Biogeography is the subject of the second 
part of the book. One chapter covers the local 
distributions of animals, the other global dis- 
tributions. They are narrower than the earlier 
chapters, as Forbes takes up an increasingly 
disproportionate share of the space. The chap- 
ter on globul hiogeography is in fact almost 
entirely concerned with a single paper in which 
Forbes described five floral regions in Great 
Britain and attributed them to five separate 
phases of migration, “facilitated by land 
bridges". Rehbock believes that “this innova- 
tive and highly controversial essay . . . was the 
most significant document in the early de- 
velopment of historical biogeography prior to 
Darwin's Origin". 1 do not. The ideas were all 
in Lyell, and the facts copied from Watson. As 
for the controversy, it was entirely concerned 
with matters of priority. (Forbes did not cite 
Watson in the first version of his paper, and did 
not cite Lyell at all. They pointed out the omis- 
sions; Lyell gracefully, Watson offensively.) 

The book is written for a professional audi- 
ence. Historians of biology, and any mor- 
phologists, taxonomists, biogeographers, and 
perhaps ecologists who are interested in the 
history of their subjects, may all team some- 
thing, pleasantly erudite perhaps, from 
Rehbock. 


Shots from a loose cannon 


, luce’s comment that Matthew "made no furth- 
er use of that principle [natural selection] and 
failed to see its wide and immensely important 
applications” is condemned. out of hand by 
Dempster as “disparaging". Because of his 
fierce Scottish nationalism the only good thing 
the author can say about Darwin, is that he 
spent some time nt Edinburgh University, 
where he. was introduced to deductive philos- 
ophy. But Darwin was studying medicine in 
Edinburgh. Darwin is. accused of not fully ack- 
nowledging Matthew and. yet in the historical 
. sketch that was added to the Origin he wrote 
. that Matthew clearly s aw “the full force of the 
principle, of natural selection”.' Darwin Is also 
accused of being a snOb in declining Matthew's 
invitation to a meeting, but Darwin was no- 
torious for avoiding social encounters. Demps- 
ter, however, scores for Scotland with the 
‘argument that the dour, free-thinking northern 
climate protected men like Robert Chambers, 
Patrick Matthew and Charles Lyell from the 
stricter; Anglican view of the ; natural world, 
There is an interesting chapter on how the 
i. word “selection” was becoming associated 
with animal, and plant experiments. Poultry 
breeders spoke of selecting for “straight backs" 
and MattheWspoke of selecting the “largest or 


Richard Dawkins 

P. B. MEDAWAR and J. S. MEDAWAR 
Aristotle to Zoos: A Philosophical Dictionary 
of Biology 

305pp. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £15. 
0297782975 

One could, L suppose, detect an element of 
self-indulgence in the conception of this book. 
When you know n lot about a subject and want 
to write a book about it, notoriously the most 
difficult pnrt of the enterprise is deciding in 
what order to arrnnge the parts. Begin by ex- 
plaining X, and you suddenly realize that your 
readers need prior knowledge of Y. But then of 
course they can’t really appreciate Y until they 
know about X. The easiest way out of the 
dilemma is to ignore it and simply arrange your 
topics in alphabetical order. You have to cnll it 
n dictionary or encyclopedia of course, and you 
can avoid the responsibility for comprehensive 
coverage which these labels would seem to 
demand, by the Ingenious device of announc- 
ing in your preface that your book is not com- 
prehensive: “not for reference and not for 
looking up tilings .... It is for browsing." 

The conception may be self-indulgent, but it 
Is still possible to make it work. If the sections 
are arranged in alphabetical order - which is 
tantamount to random order in a book that is 
not a work of reference -< you ju$t have to make 
the sections themselves that much more bril- 
liant than the average. Your wlt.must be wit- 
tier, and your wisdom wiser, if- you are to gel 
away with it. Fortunately in the' Medawars’ 
case it Is, and it is, and they do. Indeed.it is die 
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they, understandably enough, would hot per- 
form their mythic role for his cameras. Then. . 
still within the Ls: 

There is no question of right or wrong about 
Lysenkoism: it is wrong. Lysenko emerges aa the 
most significant figure in the Soviet science of the 
twentieth century. His Influence was malignant, and 
his most spectacular accomplishment was to bnng 
genetics in Russia to a standstill. ... 

This forthrightness contrasts refreshingly with 
the mealy-mouthed apologetics of Western 
Marxist biologists at the time, and even May- 
an exhibition of craven gullibility which the 
MedaWars, again charitably, refrain from re- 
calling. v 

It is, of course, too much to hope that mere 
would not be occasional lapses: the authors 
antipathy towards R. A. Fisher spills over m o 
pettiness; the story of Haldane’s eight coysms 
has become a clichd; and the slightly bu ymg 
tone with which the Medawars establish them- 
selves on the side of the angels in issues pe 
race, IQ and eugenics has an air of P rot “ ll "» 
top much. An American colleague went so ia 
ns lo describe Sir Peter us a “loose cannon on 
deck”, the allusion being lo h gun of imm 
firepower, sometimes directed in suCC ® s • * 
broadsides against the enemy, but enpa ■ 
cornering round and shooting up its 
bridge. Bui in the vast majority of cases 
targets of a Mednwar cannonade thorougi y 
deserve everything they get. .... 

I would not want tb suggest that tne j 
merit of the book is its gleefully opinion e - . 
Johnsonian wit. There is sober w 

and authoritative, un-Johnsonian k ^ . 
The explanations of the mathematics of gro 
and form, and of demography, are ash IP ® 

the student as any that I have s ® e, J. T h Lata n ced 
on medjeal and socmi subjects j cg j S 

qnd'humane. To be sure , the cho c o ^ ^ 
idiosyncratic, even capncious. Why I ■ f 
ent^yon: .,?Oron. . .7Nevorn..nd 
' the omissions are so cons P ,cuo rrn u| e i Tele- 
. musl be deliberate - and are lhe - 

vision producerswillsearchinvalnfor . ^ a . 

srhaliest mention of t !j®lf. far . sfornl eddfl'l- 
‘.'weaknesses of Darwinism ^ place 

i?m" is accorded iul proper an 
: in: the scheme of things: it i? ; .9- Mok 
. :0ut finally, it is for Ite 

must be recommended, The ...u 

. afrogance about the aphpnstns^ _ -The 
,= ahybody else would be offe .^ i ^rice 
w hr trick is to get; away 
, iriake.lt hugely enjoyable.. . . ^ .mucK;, 
, pleasure of seeing jn_ P n "!_; ( i h °“o U idwbh; 
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The underground infrastructure 


Asa Briggs 

DAVID OWEN 

The Government of Victorian London 1855— 

1889: The Metropolitan Board of Works , the 

Vestries, and the City Corporation 

Edited by Roy MacLeod 

466pp. Harvard University Press. £12.50. 

0674358856 

JACK REYNOLDS 

The Great Paternalist: Titus Salt and the 
growth of nineteenth-century Bradford 
382pp. Temple Smith. £16. 

085117230X 

Among historians of Victorian Britain, David 
Owen, who taught British history at Harvard, 
has a very special place. He was a dedicated 
teacher, who in his wry but sympathetic way 
gripped the attention of most of the students, 
above ali perhaps the undergraduates, who lis- 
tened to his lectures; and inspired some of the 
most zealous of them to become professional 
historians of Britain themselves. He was part- 
icularly interested not in obvious themes but in 
what seemed to him important topics which 
otyer historians had neglected, and it was for 
this reason that he produced his massive study 
of English philanthropy from 1660 to I960, 
which stretches far back before the Victorian 
period he knew best and moves forward into a 
twentieth century which had Its own distinctive 
appeal for him. His unfinished study of Vic- 
torian London, completed by other caring 
hands, will be generally regarded as a worthy 
successor. As he himself always acknow- 
ledged, he began it not as a contribution to 
urban or metropolitan history, but as a by- 
product of his work on nineteenth-century 
charities. 

No one really knew, Owen gradually came 
to realize as he wrote that earlier book, how 
London, Europe's biggest city, more often de- 
scribed than interpreted, had been adminis- 
tered during two thirds of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He wanted to find out, therefore, and 
what better topic to turn to in order to do so 
than the history of an unloved as well as neg- 
lected institution; the Metropolitan. Board of 
Works, founded in 1855, which owed its im- 
mediate existence to a crisis not in politics or in 
economics but in drainage? One chapter is 
appositely called "The Odor of Corruption” - 
and no reader will be surprised by that — but 
the MBW, as Owen refers to it throughout, 
deseiyps better, particularly of historians, than 
it has usually been accorded. The problems of 
interpretation began nt the time. The Board 
was doomed to carry out its operations in "an 
atmosphere of impermanence”, and by reason 
of the intransigent nature of those problems it 
seldom succeeded in mastering them. When, 
therefore, it was eventually superseded by the 
London County Council , a body never without 
its own critics, in 1889, Punch bade it farewell 
with a cartoon which is belter remembered 
Jnfin the MBW’b own record of achievement r- 
Peace to its Hashes", which claimed inter alia 

• that the MBW had shown the world "how job- 

berycould be elevated to the level of the fine 
aris”. ' . 

' i F° r 77ifi Times , at the end of tfie story, Lon- 
don Was 0 f a body which was so blind 

9 it? own dignity, to the plainest precepts of 
P u ^ d Mty, Indeed to the drdinary restraints of 
P“P!lc. decency’’. Yet 77ie Times had riot al- 

• k ^ way. Owen exaggerates when 

Mriw? that If hailed nearly every one of the 
j ahaual reports with enthusiasm , but it 
J^Wrily.tTue, as he points out, that it could 
v than once, is it did, for exa(Q- 

■ . S 2 ' that the Board had "discharged Its 
with as much success as 
, / be expected”. "To its good 

■)'! notice read in 1889, "jus- 

' - ' ,5- bp done. On Its bad- deeds 

Qww! w mer ^ ful Verdict; is silence.” 
hel^ b .u 6 ' 0ut justice, ignoring 
• 8° od ',npr the bad; so that VThe 

’ v is. baited (pr very 
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sketchy, introduction, “For whatever com- 
bination of reasons - the sublime self-confid- 
ence, bordering on arrogance, of the Vic- 
torians. a disinclination to spend money on 
display that might otherwise go into a produc- 
tive capital investment, a genuine aversion to 
the monumental, or a reluctance to subject 
individual builders to stringent architectural 
controls - London took a path markedly differ- 
ent from that of the great Continental capitals 
in the nineteenth century.” Moreover, the fail- 
ure of the Victorians to make London “the 
outward representation of national power and 
imperial purpose came from their disenchant- 
ment with an earlier attempt to do just that". 

In his admirable Conclusion, David Reeder 
concentrates more fully on the failure in itself, 
quoting forgotten words of G. C. Brodrick 
which get near to a just verdict: “By reason of 
its mere size and population, London is incap- 
able of being governed like an ordinary 
borough, whatever constitution may be im- 
posed upon it . . . 

The LCC, endowed with greater powers and 
composed of directly elected representatives, 
was to do far more than the MBW. Indeed, at 
its best, it was to stimulate a general Cockney 
pride in the city as a whole as well as in its local 
parts. Unfortunately, Owen did not have time 
to explore such contrasts or the continuities 
which went with them. Yet his own text con- 
cludes with a highly relevant cluster of chapters 
on “vestrydom", an institution which never 
even asked for justice, where he looks in detail 
- although not, alas, in a Namierite way - at 
three vestries among “the motley lot": the City 
Corporation, St Marylebone and St George 
the Martyr, Southwark. Since the MBW was 
composed of forty-five members, twenty-eight 
of whom were elected by the various vestries 
and three by the City, the quality of its achieve- 
ment depended in the first, if not in the last, 
resort on vestrymen. One of these, at least, Sir 
John Thwaites, Chairman of the Board from 
1858 to his death in 1870, was a forceful, if 
uninspiring, character in the “Senate of 
Sewers”. 

Yet neither he, returned as he waa from two 

vestries, Southwark nnd Greenwich, nor the 
members were free agents. Their constituen- 
cies were interested above all else in limited 
and low-cost administration. Thwaites had the 
knowledge and judgment to see that a faulty 
rating principle placed the heaviest burden on 
those least able to bear It, but if he had been 
anxious to spend more money on the Board he 
would never have been elected to it, let aione 
be chosen to serve as its Chairman. The fear of 
leaving decisions to committees, which was al- 
ways shown by the Board, showed how jealous 
it was of any person or of any group having too 
much power to dispose of funds. Moreover, 
because of such attributes the Board could 
seldom attract officials of the highest calibre on 
whom its quality ultimately depended. The 
mere mention of the words "increase of salary” 
was calculated, Owen points out, to raise the 
blood pressure of the favourite "Economical 
Member" entrusted by his vestry to maintain 
economy rather than press for efficiency. 

Of course, if there was too, little efficiency, 
there were grumbles. Yet equally significantly, 
even when the Board succeeded in reconciling 
economy and efficiency, there were suspicions 
of the results of jts labours: jt seenjed to be foo 
big for its shoes. The Londoners most able to 
bear the city's burdens wanted the best of every 
world. Owen insists throughout, therefore, 
that the character of the parishes in the metro- 
polis "with their intertwined confusion and 
their stubborn localism greatly hindered the 
development of a rational form of, municipal 
government in nineteenth-century London". 
Yet it is Reeder, not .Owen, who quotes the 
inexorable judgment ;,of Henry Jephson, ex- 
member of the LCC,in his monumental Sanit- 
• ary Evolution of London (1907): "The all-com- 
pelling motive and unceasing desire” for “com- 
mercial prosperity and success" were the main 
dfivjng.force in Victorian London. “That indis- 
putable fact", he added, "must consttfntly .be 
borne in mind as one reviews the sanitary and 
socitfl condition of thp people of London." . 

From, such, a bare summary, it Js obvipu? 
'enough that the MBW wa^ not an e^sy. subject' 
to study fropi the vantage-point of twentieth- 


fellow-historians there. Yet Owen completed 
enough of his research, the substantial body of 
the work indeed, to establish the importance of 
the subject, to chart much that had previously 
been uncharted in the life of a great city, nnd to 
make it possible for Roy MacLeod to edit his 
manuscript, for Olsen to introduce it, for Fran- 
cis Sheppard to fill in missing parts, including 
useful chapters on the St Pancras and St 
Leonard, Shoreditch, vestries which Owen had 
identified for separate treatment, and for 
Reeder to write his concise and cogent conclus- 
ion, setting the whole work (and the work of 
the MBW) in perspective. In it Reeder relates 
what Owen has written to the experience of 
other governmental institutions in London in 
the nineteenth century, of British provincial 
cities during the same period and, albeit brief- 
ly, of metropolitan cities in other parts of the 
world. However, apart from a few early asides 
by Olsen, the favourite Victorian contrast be- 
tween London and Paris is missing from the 
volume. Nor is there any further reference to 
Napoleon III. The view across the Channel, as 
Francois Bfidarida has shown, can be even 
more illuminating than the view across the 
Atlantic, when urban processes and their re- 
lationship to structures are under review. 

So, too, can the Victorian view from indust- 
rial Bradford, three miles from which Sir Titus 
Salt built an industrial settlement named after 
him. It attracted visitors from all over the 
world, including the Burmese nnd Japanese 
ambassadors in 1872, a year when the MBW 
was squabbling with the Government about 
land between Whitehall Gardens and 
Whitehall Place - the MBW always had Par- 
liament and the Government to contend with 
as well as the vestries - and when the "chart- 
ered” Gas Light and Coke Company was ap- 
pealing to Parliament in London substantially 
to raise its rate, as one episode only in what 
Owen calls the "gas imbroglio" into which the 
MBW was inevitably drawn. Long before that, 
Lord Palmerston, mentioned only once in the 
London study, had flatteringly described a visit 
to Saltaire as the most remarkable item in his 
. long journey north. . . - . . ..... , 

As Reeder suggests, from the vantage-point 
of the English provinces, Victorian London 
seemed out of step politically, not much 
affected by the radical' movements of the cen- 
tury or, for that matter, by the main thrust of 
the Industrial Revolution. Salt, a radical, and a 
businessman innovator, was certainly never 
Very happy at Westminster. Nor did he want to 
buy a large estate and live in the country, as 
many rich Londoners did. In his careful and 
systematic study, which is more of a general 
interpretation than a biography, Jack 
Reynolds spotlights the kind of society and 
environment which produced first Salt and 
then Saltaire. It Is as much a model study as 
Saltaire was a model community, for it probes 
more deeply into social structures than Owen 
does and draws on a wider range of evidence. It 
proves, indeed, what was often demonstrated, 
that it is far easier to interpret any other Vic- 
torian-city than it is Victorian London, The 
“world's dty", which was so wearing, ulti- 
mately so impossible, to “govern”, in the last 
analysis defies even the most accomplished and 
industrious of historians. Bradford, which had 
at least as many environmental problems and 
as high a proportion of small-minded people, 
dots not; and Reynolds is able to establish a 
more satisfactory chronology than Owen as 
well as a get nearer to the grass-roots of 
politics. . 

Part of the reason, of crourse, is that, the 
iifdustriai Revolution offers a more manage- 
• able, or at least accessible, set of social, struc- 
- tures to the historian than those of a great 
metropolis, and that the political structure of 
an industrial city like Bradford is more coher- 
ent than, that of a huge sprawling area like 
London, where the MBW had nothing to do 
with education, the poor law or, for that mat- 
ter, the administration of charities which first 
drew Owen to the subject. Reynolds, a Brad- 
fordian, who with hisqwp eyes has'seen the pity 
change more Id his lifetime than it changed in 
'. that ofSalt, has no difficulty in getting Inside its 
moods as. well as iti changing structures. He 
also understands the industry which sustained 


ford but as “an experiment in industrial re- 
lations", explicable only in terms both of Salt's 
experience and philosophy of industry and of 
that of his fellow-employers in textiles. 

Not surprisingly, these were of more in- 
terest, on the whole, to contemporaries than 
the mnehinations of London's vestrymen. It 
was the latter, indeed, not the men of Brad- 
ford, who often deserved the adjective “pro- 
vincial" in a pejorative sense. Salt’s life 
spanned (he period when it was possible to use 
the word in a forceful, proud sense, though 
Ruskin could point out in Bradford itself the 
perils of doing so. The Builder, which did not 
restrict its contents to the aesthetics (or costs) 
of individual buildings, printed an article in 
1870 on the “Organisation of Labour” in which 
it referred to both the pride and the dangers 
presented by an emerging working class with- 
out adequate links to society and the Stale, an 
argument which provoked a reply specifically 
about Saltaire, where, a correspondent wrote, 
“we may see what can be done by properly 
organised industry”. And the Bradford Obser- 
ver referred to Salt without too much exaggera- 
tion in its obituary as "perhaps the greatest 
captain of industry in Enginnd". 

Reynolds traces the social chronology of 
Bradford in familiar enough terms, disting- 
uishing between its years of early growth, its 
years of crisis (and conflict) from 1834 to 1850, 

.nnd its years of consensus, 1850 to 1868; and 
.hinting nt the years of renewed conflict to come 
after Salt's death in 1876, when Saltaire itself 
could be rightly criticized. The MBW, by con- 
trast, docs not fit easily into such a framework, 
although, for nil the sense of crisis which pro- 
duced it. it was as much a child of the 1850s as 
the LCC, which succeeded it, was a child of 
the 1880s. In Bradford, as in London, those 
anxious to mete out justice had to balance the 
good and the bad, and in both cities a promin- 
ent local citizen could complain at the end of 
the period of a fundamental weakness in the 
system. E. J. Smith was saying something like 
Jephson when he wrote that in Victorian times 
there had been “an absence of ideas and 
Ideals” among men who “had regarded it as 
their duty to facilitate the making of money 
whatever became of the loftier puipase of 
making men”. 

The critique makes sense. Yet as the con- 
tributors to the Owen volume rightly point out, 
there is little evidence that we have been more 
successful in the tasks of coping with the city in 
the late twentieth century than the vestrymen 
and town councillors of the mid-nineteenth. 
Indeed, we are still dependent to an alarming 
extent on a Victorian urban infrastructure 
which helped in the first instance to provoke 
such critirism. Parliament, writes Olsen, was 
“ultimately convinced that London was one 
and not many". But is it so convinced now? At 
least the Victorians were prepared to investi- 
gate 'before they produced their answers to 
acknowledged social problems. Now, in order 
to deal with what are conceived of as political 
problems, hasty constitutional changes are 
made which will complicate administration and 
finance,- not strengthen it. There is a curious 
topicality about Owen's study, one which he 
would have been the last to expect and th,e first 
to appreciate. 

The vision of the city has seldom caught the 
imagination in Britain of those selected or - ’ 
elected to govern it, although there hove been 
several versions of the "civic gospel” and 
several generations of highly talented admin- 
istrators. One reason given by Olsen is that in 
the late nineteenth century suburbia was too 
much of a safety valve, just as the attractions of 
the counliy house hud been in earlier periods. 
"One might even attempt an adaptation of the ' 
Turner Thesis", be suggests, “with cheap land 
in the London suburbs playing 9 role analogous - 
id that of Tree land on the American frontier." 
And even Snltalrc, where the land was used . j> 
rather meanly, was well away froth the centre 
of Bradford. There was always an easy escape 
to Shiplcy Qlen. Moreover, Titus’ Salt junior 
treated Saltaire as a suburb of Shipley rather 
than the unitary comin unity which his father 
bjad converted from dream into reality. If the 
MBW was 1 born in on atmosphere ofjmperma- 
( Dence, . there ha's not ; been much in local 
Jgbvcrnnii:pt ; 6 r society that has suggested ■ 

' iphrhtafipncc ' since .it disappeared from* the 
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in the sixty-five years which have elapsed since 
the first appearance of Johann Huizinga's 
Waning of the Middle Ages, there has been no 
systematic attempt lo rewrite the cultural his- 
tory of medieval France. This is not so much 
because Huizinga was right (however brilliant 
his synthesis) as because the tnsk has become 
progressively more daunting as the growth of 
material to be encompassed is matched by the 
proliferation of new disciplines demanding to 
be taken into account. Despite n subtitle which 
suggests n more modest design ("A Literary 
Anthropology of the French Middle Ages", by 
which one should understand the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries). R. Howard Bloch's 
study is n genuinely interdisciplinary one, 
bringing together elements of history, eth- 
nology. philology, philosophy, economics and 
literature, with the undoubted ambition of 
generating a new synthesis which will enable us 
to read the Middle Ages in a different light. 

Since L£vi-Strauss. the concept of differ- 
ence. or "alterity", has become central for 
the anthropologist, and accordingly it is an 
essential tenet of Bloch s approach to his sub- 
ject. At the same time, however, his book will 
ilself undoubtedly possess a certain alterity for 
many medievalists on this side of the Atlantic, 
who will be intrigued to learn that the prophet 
Merlin "embodies the possibility of an anthro- 
pology of difference i as outlined by L6vi- 
Suauss. combined with a grammatological re- 
flection updn the role of language (and of the 
. subject) within such an undertaking, as articu- 
lated by Derrida Nor will they be reassured 
by what at times appears an almost gratuitous 
display of interdisciplinary knowledge in the 
- rjpUpdu^uppj That phttolQKyjuBy.b g no more . 


formation of Alberic of Monte Cnssino into 
Albert, should not be allowed to obscure the 
fundamental alterity of Bloch's book: its origi- 
nality as synthesis. Freed of Huizinga's Hege- 
lian yearning for n spirit of the age. the anthro- 
pologist in Bloch is never the less concerned to 
grasp the alien world of the Middle Ages in its 
entirety, lo study the relution between the var- 
ious orders of knowledge which it displays, and 
to deduce from them its innermost laws. Furth- 
ermore. the littfrateur in him has recognized, 
as Huizinga never did. the essential polyval- 
ence of the literary text, and its role not merely 
as a reflection of the society which produced it. 
but as a force for change within that society. 

Stated simply, and in terms which do justice 
neither to the density nor to the subtlety of his 
argument. Bloch’s thesis is this: that medieval 
society perceived itself in terms of a vertical 
model of descent from- origins. This model is 
nrticuiafed etymologically in medieval theories 
of grammar and language, and is consequently- 
reflected in historical and theological writings: 
it is also latent in the genealogical structure of 
the aristocratic family ns it began to be organ- 
ized in France in the twelfth century, and is 
made manifest in such systems of signs as heral- 
dry and the adoption of patronyms. There is. 
however, no ideal point of convergence, no 
theoretical text which reveals the laws of lan- 
guage at work on those of kinship, even if 
representations of the Tree of Jesse serve as a 
single (and not wholly satisfactory) image of 
their coincidence in the arts. Consequently. 
Bloch turns to the "cultural superstructure", 
works of literature moulded by grammar, to 
explore the ways in which they mediate what 
he sees as the key linear concepts of genealogy 
and etymology. 

While the chansons de geste epitomize the 
genealogical mode in an almost impersonal 
way, emphasizing descent, property and con- 
tinuation. the love-lyric of the Troubadours is 
seen as radically disrupting this mode, both 
linguistically and In terms of the conception of 
the individual which it implies, just as the ad- 


world is their concern with the individual; an 
underlying thesis of his study is that whereas 
the chanson de geste excludes "inferiority ' , the 
lyric develops and encourages it, and the ro- 
mance serves "as a guide-hook for integrating 
the hidden self into the public sphere”. This is 
not essentially a new conclusion, though some 
of the methods by which it is reached un- 
doubtedly arc: the conventional borders be- 
tween most realms of human experience are 
radically reappraised. So much so indeed that, 
despite some close analysis in the manner of 
Paul Zunilhor, it is a little disappointing to 
detect an almost old-fashioned attitude to- 
wards genres, which culminates in the creation 
of an entirely new one. For the chimeric 
“courtly novel” there can be no justification 
other than that it is a convenient label with 
which to unite disparate texts. And it is dis- 
appointing too to Find exceptional and peculiar 
texts (such as that of Andreas Cupellanus) 
being quoted as if they were typical and exem- 
plary. To this degree, Bloch's recourse to liter- 
ature is still that of the historical user rather 
than the critical reader. 

But there is a|so a great deal of illuminating 
close reading, inspired by the belief that the 
other reason why the Middle Ages commend 
themselves to our attention today is for their 
intense concern with language. Yet it is symp- 


tomatic of his approach that Bloch should 
point out that already in the thirteenth century, 
linguistics was “an aggressive, even imperialist 
tic science generative of its own arguments - a 
dynamic model capable of integrating any of its 
cnnstitutcnl parts”. One almost has the im- 
pression oil occasions that lie is falling into that 
sin of excessive emphasis on words which St 
Augustine condemns as a pitiful servitude, em- 
ploying a process akin to annonuitaiio in place 
of argument, pursuing the words of the texts to 
the limits of their etymologies. 

It remains to be seen whether etymology and 
genealogy are true keys to the past, and not 
merely brief candles, brightly illuminating the 
medieval scene. There is some danger that, 
like the love-lyric, “fornicating with lan- 
guage”. this book may so disrupt the norms of 
literary lineugc as to preclude the possibility of 
any progeny. But it is an ingenious and com- 
pelling synthesis which no medievalist, even on 
this side of the Atlantic, can afford to ignore. 
Like the prophet Merlin, who opens and closes 
his study, Bloch is at once writer, trickster and 
go-between, skilfully manipulating his “totaliz- 
ing regard" as he moves from discipline to. 
discipline and from theory to text, not above 
legerdemain and the occasional violence, but 
always (already) aware of the polyvalence of 
his words. 


In their spare time 




, is clear enough . but that Lounsbury's enigma- 
tic formula expressing the essence of Pawnee 
kinship Is. germane to the understanding of 
medieval France Is not. The alterity is linguistic 
... [toot Bloch is an adept of the curiously Gallic 
hermeneutics of 'the new scholastics who. like 
• their medieval forebears, have forged a priv- 
* . . ileged exegetical jargon in which problomallz- 
. log and fetichizing vie with adequation and 
imbrication in their zeal to blind the uninitiated 
■ *-'* i with science/ . ' 

. But such unfashionable (not to say old- 
\ fashioned)' objections, and minar'shortcom- 
itigssuch.as Die occasional tnistrimslqtian of 
,j/01d French texts and the systematic trnns- 


rupls the - etymological theories of earlier wri- 
ters. and the development of the “horizontal*’ 
household (itself threatened by the adulterous 
resonances of the lyric) runs counter to the 
vertical” notion of lineage. It is finally the 
romance, or rather a remarkable hybrid label- 
. led the "courtly novel", encompassing in addi- 
tion to romances texts as diverse as the life of St 
Alexis, the Lais of Marie.de France andAucn* 
sin et Nicole! te, which is seen a& mediating be- 
tween the various tensions*, constantly balanc- 
ing the. ideals of filial and narrative continuity 
against the possibility of their interruption, 

. One of the two reasons why Bloch considers 
the Middle Ages so relevant to the modern 
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Those who have read Teresa McLean's histor- 
ical account of Medieval English Gardens will 
turn eagerly to her new book, The English al 
Play. They may well be disappointed if they 
expect to find the same scholarly approach as 
in her earlier book; there is no hint here of any 
bibliography, hardly a reference in sight and 
we must be satisfied with a perfunctory three- 
page index. But if one can tolerate such irrita- 
tions one will learn much about the sporting 
and other activities with which medieval peo- 
ple filled their leisure, even when they hnd 
little of it to speak of. 

The book covers all possible aspects of en- 
tertainment and sport, from the Anglo-Saxons 
to the Court of Henry VIII, and records much 
violence, both on and off the pitch. Medieval 
spectatorship indeed seems to have been so 
enthusiastic that it often constituted a secon- 
dary participation. Most medieval sports 
appear as a recreational form of gang warfare, 
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• ‘ The Dkiese of Vic: Tradition and 
Regeneration in Medieval Catalonia 


emit me nt did finances, but the local clergy are 
not discussed arid .little is said : about religious 
houses within the diocese. The main theme is 
the relations between the church of Vic and lay 
society. Freedman examines the defence of 


Regeneration in Medieval Catalonia episcopal rights in the city of Vic against en- enguer and Ramon Berenguer III in the dos- 

. v f 230pp. Rutgers University Press / 520, ' crbachments by nobles and townsmen, as well ing years of the eleventh century, the explana- 
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tic gesture the count's gift of the castle of 
Paiomera, which was made shortly before the 
nearby dty of Lleida fell to the Christians in 
1149. Apart from any short-term consequences 
of a hypothetical breach between bishop Ber- 
enguer and Ramon Berenguer III in the dos- 
ing years of the eleventh century, the explana- 


both cQuhtsahd.Wrigs, .- 
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carried out on wide open spaces between rival 

local communities - or even institutionalized 

within the boundary walls of churchyards as 

congregations emerged from Mass. Crowd 
hooliganism or bloodthirsty interruptions 
might easily alter the course of play or affect 
the outcome of the match. Early forms of foot- 
ball seem to have had a reputation of being 

• peculiarly lethal. Death was frequent through 

mt0 !’ heavy tackling but deliberate, cold-blooded 
“ . W1 , murder, such as that recorded in Cheshire in 
lish a! 1321, when two brothers stood accused of 
f t . hey using their victim’s head as the ball, was 
a< l 1 as happily rarer. 

°! an ? Freezing winters produced a varied range of 

fir 3 , 1 ? ice s P° rts - Skaling with b0n f 5 

t ..® e ‘ smoothed to fit under shoes is described by the 
nrMno twelfth-century chronicler, William FKz- 
? 8 Stephen, and is also known to us through 

w^d archaeological finds. Wrestling, that ‘ foul and 
,y hnd unthrifty occupation”, was enjoyed quueas 
t much as the traditional sport of arcl J® ry ’ 

, of en ’ might be pursued either formally at the butts" 
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Unfamiliar affections 


Julie Hankey 

STANLEY WELLS (Editor) 

Shskespe areSurve y : An annual Survey of 
Shakespearian study and production 
203pp. Cambridge University Press. £19.50. 
0521 256364 

An article by Susan Snyder in this issue of 
Shakespeare Survey quotes Auden’s elegy on 
Yeats as a description of Shakespeare’s own 
fate: "Now scattered among a hundred cities 
/And wholly given over to unfamiliar affec- 
tions”, his words “modified in the guts of the 
living”. It is a neat re-application, and many of 
the other articles here are concerned with it, in 
one way or another. 

A group of scholars in one city, Cairo, has 
already modified (or restored) Shakespeare’s 
name to Shayk al-Subair, in recognition of his 
extraordinary feeling for Arabia. Wole 
Soyinka, who reports this and other fascinating 
facts about Shakespeare in Arabia - for exam- 
ple the committee set up by the government of 
the United Arab Republic to translate his 
works- is reluctantly doubtful about the Shayk 
al-Subair idea. Reluctantly, because it feels 
uncannily right where Antony and Cleopatra is 
concerned. Orlando or Romeo, say, would im- 
mediately shock an Arabian or North African - 
publicizing their love as they do, with no 
thought of the girl’s honour or her family's 
reputation, and one of them even hanging her 
name on the trees. But with Cleopatra it is 
another matter. To Egyptians it is like coming 
home. She speaks to them more particularly 
and more intimately than a European could 
possibly imagine. 

Cleopatra’s feeling for death as a house, as a 
physical place of abode ("Then is it sin / To 
rush into the secret house of death . . .?”) is 
more than figurative, says Soyinka. The 
ancient Osiric mysteries impart an actuality to 
the poetry, a sense of imminence which can, 
however, only be “fully absorbed by an Egyp- 
tian, or one steeped in the esoteric cults of 
Egypt and allied religions, including Islam". 
The Interruptions of Caesar and the-Sooth- 
sayer notwithstanding, the whole last act, after 
Antony’s death has virtually put an end to the 
historical matter of the play, is Shakespeare's 
induction into that nether world. The last tab- 
leau is on the verge of it, a preparatory not a 


dosing ritual . with Cleopatra dressed for arriv- 
al as much as for departure and the asp sucking 
its nurse to sleep in token of the union of life 
and death. 

In support of his theme Soyinka draws upon 
classical Arabic poetry and the Islamic Book of 
the Dead. At the same time, he plays with the 
Shayk al-Subair idea, and in a parting gesture 
he nominates a certain Hanna Hathawa as his 
wife. But he is only half playing. He is deeply 
moved by the Shayk, not only in his under- 
standing of the ancient cults but also in his 
instinct for the "moist land" of Egypt, and its 
equivalent erotic and emotional terrain within 
the chief protagonists. 

It is an intriguing speculation that other cul- 
tures might offer a more direct route to 
Shakespeare than the culture of his own coun- 
try 400 years on. Arabs, or, for the sake of 
change, Sicilians might find Othello's treat- 
ment of Desdemona far less of a problem than 
modem English audiences do. Lu Gu-Sun of 
Fudan University, Shanghai, describes in an 
article here the beginnings of Chinese interest 
in Shakespeare during the first decades of this 
century. Hamlet, apparently, was n favourite 
among young intellectuals at the time of the 
Chinese Revolution in 1911-12 “with his fiery 
protests against corruption and injustice”. 
Others were more impressed with the simplici- 
ties of a king revenged, a usurper overthrown 
and a prince conducting himseif according to 
the traditional code of filial piety and chastity- 
good Confucian that he was. 

Admittedly that was three generations ago, 
and Lu Gu-Sun himself, believing ghosts and 
bloody murder to be out of date now, suggests 
that the emphasis in future /farn/er-studies 
should be on the prince's social relations (or 
their absence) rather than on his metaphysical 
speculations. But reading Philip Edwards on 
“Tragic balance in Hamlet" one suspects that 
the old Chinese might have been fortunate in 
being out of date. 

A lively sense of ghosts and bloody murder, 
of Heaven and Hell and everlasting damnation 
is just what we do need in order to understand 


dead bodies with Fortinbras the obvious win- 
ner. Edwards develops his argument very per- 
suasively, though he sees more specifically reli- 
gious fear in the “To be or not to be" soliloquy 
than I can. And I wonder whether, like 
Soyinka, he gives people less credit for im- 
agination than they deserve - whether ordinary 
readers (as opposed to the critics) are as 
irreversibly modern as he fears. 

The task of reconstituting Shakespeare 
while he is half way through some digestive 
process is pursued in a different area by Alan 
C. Dessen. His subject is the different sorts of 
textual cuts made by theatre directors, and the 
more or less obvious damage that these can 
cause. The last section of his article is especial- 
ly useful in that it questions what usually goes 
unnoticed: small smoothings out of “awkward" 
stagings, or technical “improvements”, such as 
real stage darkness. For example, Kent in King 
Lear is left in the stacks during Edgar’s entr- 
ance and speech, even though Edgar does not 
appear to notice him. The custom is to black 
Kent out. But as Dessen points out, 
Shakespeare's staging makes visible the analo- 
gy between their situations. (It is just this sort 
of point that (he reconstructed Globes in De- 
troit and on the South Bank in London will be 
able to test.) 

But there will always be things leftover that 
are open to choice, ns the articles by Ralph 
Berry on Komisarjcvsky and Ann Frid£n on 
Ingmar Bergman remind one: like whether you 
put the two Dromios in The Comedy of Errors 
into pink bowler hats or not, and whether you 
have one of the witches in Macbeth dressed like 
a whore with a Lady Macbeth mask on, or not. 
Shakespeare didn’t say. Komisnrjevsky and 
Ingmar Bergman said yes to each, respectively. 

Both Berry and Frid£n give space simply lo 
describing the Shakespeare productions of 
these directors, and their effect on the critics at 
the time, but Berry attempts more in trying to 
refurbish Komisarjevsky's reputation for being 
merely a gimmicky trickster insensible to 
Shakespeare's poetry (Eugenie Leontovich’s 
rendering of “O withered is the garland of the 


ialiy during this agnostic and morally tolerant 
century, critical opinion in the West has 
drained all the tragedy from the play. Hamlet's 
moral ferocity appears merely as an adolescent 
failure to see both sides of the question, and his 
achievement is only a heap of unnecessarily 


First and second thoughts 


Philip Edwards 

GARY TAYLOR and MICHAEL WARREN 
(Editors) 

The Division of the Kingdoms: Shakespeare’s 
Two Versions of 'King Lear’ 

489pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £35. 
0198129246 

Unlike Jonson or Massinger, Shakespeare did 
not see to the publication of his plays, and none 
of the early printed texts is fully authentic. 
Mar |y of the plays exist in more than one early 
version, with marked differences between 
•tern.-Tt has been the common assumption that 
where two or more versions of the text of a play 
fjosti^ach can bo used to help establish the 
texty which may have become tarnished by 
ay Different agents of transmission, scribes, 
Prates, compositors and above all men of the 
^atre adapting and abbreviating the master’s 
the stage. Recently, however, re- 
Wm been P a * d to tbe possibil- 

; mat! ^“ a * cas P ear e» like a host of other dra- 
: ' j 1 ®? bave revised his own plays as they 

'sd .k * eb earsal and into production, 

ijnu -'dxisteitee' of two versions of the 
■ 1 Indicate authoritative revision. 

' lhen«Sr lie y e thatso!Tie ( b y no means all) of 
texi*'* ? ■ erenc ^ s between the two good 
• are ar & uabl V the result of 
' — “Iterations to his play just 

- shanlno ,nt0 Production, thereby re- 
T^^t ^^tralissUes. 

. . itevtoSn!' bf Kin & Lear is even 

" though I think 


dispiitflbly Shakespearean elements. Editorial 
tradition, clearly and ably described in the pre- 
sent volume by Stanley Wells and Steven 
Urkowitz, believing that each of the versions 
had an imperfect share of a common original, 
has conflated the two versions to produce the 
King Lear which we all know. For the last year 
or so Michael Warren, Steven Urkowitz, Gary 
Taylor and others have been arguing that there 
is no common original and that the two texts 
represent an early version and a later revision. 
Each version makes sense on its own and 
conflation is held to produce a play that 
Shakespeare never wrote. The present book is 
the manifesto of the anti-conflation school, 
i It is remarkable that some of the most 
famous phrasfis In Lear are to be found only in 
the later and shorter Folio text. These include 
the last line of the Fool, “And I’ll go to bed at 
noon”, the last line of Lear himself, "Look on 
her, look, her lips! Look there, look there!", as 
well as the central words of the crazed king, 
“None does offend, none, I say none". It is 
indeed hard to believe that the Folio does not 
contain some of Shakespeare's additions and 
i second thoughts. But though I am sympathetic 
to the general idea of Shakespeare as a reviser, 
I remain unconvinced by the main thesis of this 
book, that the Folio text is a Shakespearean 
recension of his early version as given in the 
Quarto. The older theory still seems much 
more likely: that the Quarto is an imperfect 
rendering of Shak?speafe’s.fuU text, and that 
the Folio Is an often more true rendering, in- 
cluding some Shakespearean second thoughts 
and some passages lost from the Quarto of the 
: play, shortened and adapted by someone other 
' than Shakespeare. ; • 

The Division, ofljff 

ly long bbok, very detailed, afta taxing to read. 



* Hamlet, says Edwards. Without 'thein'feSpeF War" Ms ohte ffan scribed as "O’ weederdeV 


degarlano devar"). He succeeds in showing 
him to have been textually responsible (by the 
theatre standards of the time), and theatrically 
brilliant - though, after so many subsequent 
jolly japes, one groans inwardly at some of his 
jokey ideas and settings. 


requiring the constant presence of copies of the 
Quarto text, (he Folio text, and the received 
text. There are eleven contributors, and I can- 
not help feeling that there are too many au- 
thors and too few plays. The problem of Lear 
cannot be solved in isolation, but needs to be 
taken within the wider issue of revision in 
Shakespeare, including especially the related 
question of Hamlet. There is an excellent ex- 
ample in the book of what can be done by 
comparative work in a fine essay by John Ker- 
rigan, which adds considerably to the present 
debate by a survey of revision in other dramat- 
ists besides Shakespeare. Apart from this, the 
focus is too narrow for a book of this size. 

A major question in the reader’s mind will 
be why Shakespeare should have produced his 
King Lear Number Tivo. Although several 
contributors, citing Wordsworth, argue that a 
revision doesn't have to be better, it is a recur- 
ring problem to find good reasons why 
Shakespeare should have got rid of two vital 
incidents, the arraignment of Ooneril. and the 
scene bf Cornwall’s appalled servants arrang- 
ing to help the blinded Gloucester. Roger War- 
ren says that by the time we reach the arraign- 
ment "an audience is beginning to tire any- 
way”, so Shakespeare cut his losses with the 
aim of “sustaining audience attention". Gary. 
Taylor argues that Shakespeare knew (liat (he 
arraignment scene was a failure. He wanted to 
avoid trouble with the censor, and so wa$ not 
, able to make it as good as Genet would have 
done. It is an unusual view of the deficiency of 
: the arraignment scene that a joint-stool is.<m 
inadequate image of Goneril. 

There has always been a tendency among the 
: amhconflatiqmsjs. to Pit . “Htef ;^fnM . 
“drama” and 'the veiii 'is well-marked In DliS 


A plate from the Mu lus Liber showing the final 
phase of the opus; the appearance of die four 
windows in the laboratory indicate completeness; 
the zodiacal sign of Libra appears hi connection 
with the coniuclio. It is reproducer! from 
Prosper*) ‘s Island: The secret alchemy at the 
heart of The ^ Tempest by Noe! Cobb 1 223pp. 
Coventure, 2J Chesham Street, London SWl, 
£5.05. 0m575268}. 

After the director's, there isone last phase of 
Shakespearean creativity: the writer’s. Stop- 
pard’s Hamler-p\ays ( Rosencrantz and Gitil- 
denstern Are Dead and Dogg's Handel. 
Cahoot's Macberh) have, as Jill L. Levenson 
shows, passed so fnr down the digestive tract 
that criticism involves identifying and apprais- 
ing the influence of, say. Wittgenstein and 
Beckett as much as of Shakespeare. By con- 
trast, Auden’s Shakespeare in The Sea and the 
Mirror is more Auden than anything else. 
Susan Snyder explains the biographical and 
philosophical background to Auden's doubts 

“nothing" happen 11 ).' and then goes lucidly 
through (he poem. 

There are ns many more articles again, 
though not all of them are on the title theme. 
But as a theme it has proved fruitful, and 
makes ' for a wide-ranging and yet homo- 
geneous issue. 


book. There is a scornful reference to “the 
poet-critic Pope". Gary Taylor again, in a 
second article, explaining that the excision of 
the incident of Cornwall's servants has “an 
obvious dramatic value”, says of this and other 
passages that they “consist, almost entirely, of 
explicit moral commentary ~by a variety of by- 
standers. Since most literary criticism also con- 
sists of explicit moral commentary' by a variety 
of bystander, one can understand why we as 
critics have been so reluctant to admit that 
Shakespeare may have regarded such material 
as dispensable.” Passing over the logic of this 
and its view of literary criticism. I feel that the 
difficulty about such a view of Shakespeare as a 
practical theatre man anxious to get bunts on 
seats and not to bore the audience with moral 
commentary is that there is so much “explicit 
moral commentary” in Shakespeare, including 
Macbeth's “Tomorrow and tomorrow" 
speech, that if we arc going lo start whittling it 
down like Goneril and Regan trying lo whittle 
down Lear's followers we arc going to end up 
with comic-strip Shakespeare. 

It will be the greatest pity if the tone of 
advocacy in (his hook leads to Shakespearcnns 
trooping like Big-Endians und Little-Endians 
into the Yes and No lobbies on the revision of 
King Lear. The question of“ revision in 
Shakespenre is ■ interesting and at times .has 
important implications. But we don’t want to 
make a major doctrinal issue of the sanctity 
and the authority of both the Lear texts. There 
are a great many possible approaches and solu- 
tions to this extremely complex problem, as a 
number of the contributors to this book admit, 
in spite of its defiant title. For my part, I remain 
of the opinion that if Shakespeare is fully re- 
sponsible Tor ..both versions . theii the less 

^ktMMThE ’ * - ' ! 1 : '"' r ' r: - 1 
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Right and wrong causal stories 


W, H. Newton-Smith 

NANCY CARTWRIGHT 

How the Laws of Physics Lie 

221pp. Oxford University Press. £16 

(paperback, £7.95). 

0 19 8247001 

IAN HACKING , 

Representing and Intervening: Introductory 
Topics in the Philosophy of Natural Science 
287pp. Cambridge University Press. £20 
(paperback, £5.95). 

0521238293 . 

In How the Laws of Physics Lie Nancy Cart- 
wright challenges the view that the aim of sci- 
ence is the discovery of true, fundamental 
laws Unlike the instrumentalist, who thinks 
that there are no true laws because of doubts 
about the existence of theoretical entities such 
as electrons, she allows us our theoretical en- 
tities but denies that there are any true, 
fundamental laws about them. Except for 
phenomenological laws (which merely de- 
scribe without explaining), laws are only true 
in separate, idealized domains. Any actual 
situation in the world will involve laws from 
different domains and these tell us little about 
what then happens. To the metaphysical pic- 
ture of a tidy world in which there are laws for 
every case, if only we could find them, she 
claims to offer an equally plausible untidy 
alternative: “God may have written just a few 
laws and grown tired". 

The denial of factual truth is restricted to 
theoretical laws (laws which explain). There 
are, we are told, large numbers of “highly 
accurate" phenomenological laws of applied 
physics and engineering. But given the noto- 


rious difficulty of disentangling description and 

explanation, sorting laws into different kinds 
for different treatment on this basis is going to 
be problematic. Furthermore, it will be ob- 
jected that the so-called phenomenological 
laws are as described: highly accurate. If vve 
give up regarding fundamental laws factually 
because they are only true of idealized situa- 
tions. why do we not do the same for pheno- 
menological laws? For in virtue of being highly 
but not perfectly accurate, they hold, strictly 
speaking, not of real situations but of idealized 
ones. If the difference is then a matter of de- 
gree why this dramatic difference in our regard 
for them? 

Fundamental laws are used in explanation. 
Since, on the standard model of explanation, 
one needs the truth or a sufficient degree of 
approximation to it. Professor Cartwright 
offers instead a “simulacrum’* account. To ex- 
plain successfully is to give n model in which 
one can derive approximations to the true 
phenomenological laws and can "tell the right 
causal stories". Disarmingly, Cartwright re- 
plies to the obvious question as to what it is to 
do this: "1 do not have an answer". Honesty 
does not, alas, generate conviction and the 
absence of even the Toughest indications of a 
theory of causation weakens seriously the force 
of her overall position. That aside, the book is 
a significant addition to the literature. The cen- 
tral thesis is novel, the argumentation lively 
and forceful, the book is rich in material drawn 
from the actual explanatory practices of scien- 

tists. . , _ 

In what is in effect a companion work, lan 
Hacking provides a similar vision of science: 
actual scientific praxis shows the real existence 
of some theoretical entities Hnd the unimport- 


ance of thinking about theories m terms of 
truth. The first part of the book, “Represent- 
ing", provides a lively critical survey of the 
work of the main figures in recent philosophy 
of science and so is about theories. Too brisk to 
be fully convincing, its refreshingly provoca- 
tive style and broad sweep will excite readers 
much more than the usual woodcnly written 
introductions. 

The real importance of this work lies in the 
second half, “Intervening", which directs 
attention to the neglected topic of experi- 
mentation. Using detailed consideration of 
specific experimental work, Professor Hacking 
explicates conceptions of observation, 
measurement and experimentation which 
make these largely independent of theory. In 
so doing he challenges the standard theory- 
oriented picture of a discontinuous history of 
science. Those of philosophical temperament 
seeking neat generalizations giving a theory of 
experimentation will be disappointed. The au- 
thor’s Borgesian vision of the world as gov- 
erned by masses of laws inconsistent with one 
another, each applying here or there without 
any of them applying everywhere, extends to 
philosophy. Some general morals are drawn, 
however. For example, Hacking argues that 
experimentation provides the best evidence for 
a realism about theoretical entities such as 
electrons through using them to investigate na- 
ture. ie, the electron guns used in the PEGGY 
n experiments. 

Between the two halves of the book comes a 


"Break", described as a parable, which in its 
tendency to obscurity it resembles. We are 
here defined as representors. The debate be- 
tween the realist and anti-realist arises because 
of our tendency to focus exclusively on repre- 
sentations. There are alternative representa- 
tions of the world between which we are 
powerless to choose. Thus, truth about repre- 
sentations is not possible. At the level of repre- 
sentation there is no conclusion to the debate 
and so. it is said, we should turn to the other 
source of our ideas of what is real: what can 
affect us and wlmt we can affect. In this case the 
realist wins. For many theoretical entities are 
used by us to produce effects. 

We need an account of the relation between 
representing and intervening. Hacking's argu- 
ment for realism derives from a representation 
he provides about what is going on in certain 
experiments. But if representation is inherent- 
ly open to the possibility of alternatives which 
preclude the realist having any advantage, why 
does that not apply to Hacking’s own dis- 
course? Why not adapt a different representa- 
tion at this level, that of a sophisticated in- 
strumentalist. about what is going on in the 
PEGGY II experiments? Would not that on his 
own terms undermine the argument? No doubt 
Hacking has an answer, but unfortunately he 
does not give it. 

These two hooks are important. They do 
more than merely articulate some theory or 
other in the philosophy of science; they give a 
new and interesting direction to the subject. 


Panpsychic powers 


Dispassionately involved 

p _ »■ l — . C i*nni 


Richard Lindley 


-MAXDEHTSCHER ' 

Subjecting and Objecting: An Essay in 
Objectivity 

281pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £17.50. 

. 0631 134042 


In a famous passage in his Treatise Hume 
argued that the view that reason and passiori 
struggle for control of the will rests on a philo- 

: .sophica! confusion. They are not opposed, and 

action requires .both, Kant argued that enipiri- 
> cists’ and rationalists alike were mistaken to 
suppose that the sensory and the intellectual 
differ only as matters of degree. He claimed 
1 that purely sensory or purely intellectual cogni- 

tion is impossible, since knowledge requires 
. . both a sensory andan intellectual contribution. 

In a similar vein Max Deutscher maintains that 

objectivity is not opposed to subjectivity, and 
indeed is impossible in a “pure", non-subjec- 
five form. 

• What does be understand by "objectivity"? 

. ‘ “To be objective about something is to put 
oneself in the best attitude and position for 
gelling td know and understand the thing.” A 
subjectivity, on the other hand, is a way of 
• ' being subjected to things. Thus, in any coming 


fetish of being "warm, connected and In- 
volved" . Professor Deutscher claims . with con- 
siderable plausibility, that there is value both 

- m the MpucnyrpwgfflCTKTfl^ 

a person, project or cause, and in the ability to 
stand back from one’s involvement, to survey 
the scene dispassionately. The virtue of objec- 
tivity requires both. 

Deutscher is at pains to point out that the 
! virtue of liberality need not lead to the liberal- 
I ist view that all parties to a dispute are equally 

- justified in holding their opinions. He speaks 
1 of "levelling" with people, which requires that 

- one not only try to understand them, but also 

d react with appropriate impatience or exasperu- 
il tion if their behaviour warrants it. To fail to do 
d this is. to be guilty of condescension. He cer* 
i- tainly sets an example of how not to mince 
es words. His favourite bites nolres are the un- 
n. likely trio of physical ism, Marxism and Christ- 

Rt ianity, which he characterizes as "convenient 
rd Aunt Sallys; since tliey define themselves as all 
ic- embracing totalizing views, encompassing 

everything else as subsidiary". 

"? The discussion of these is written with a 
tut barely disguised passion which almost suggests 
For that the author has j ust managed to “liberate” 
A himself from the clutches of all three. The 
of sense of emancipation conveyed by Deutscher 
Ing throughout the book makes it pleasurable to 

. n .1 ... 1 I. 
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ih to know ; : a person’s mind is "subjected" in that read. But In the end. rhetoric Is no substitute for 
; ; V^ihust be modified;. mii^t . be 'allowed ; to . argument , and the uroimeqt against the three 
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v " W . arViotitnWntc ■ nhiectivitv arrives onlv He istifihtto .point out that there is a tended- 


.make adjustment's ; objectiviiy.nfTives only 

•§lth a subject'N •' 5 ; - : 

V/: Thc main aim of .rife book appears' tq be to: 


. He is tight to point out that there is a tenden- 
cy .within Christianity , to cjefiy the intrinsic 
yaliie; of human life and its concerns; some 
yersions of h^rxj$mdeny the vyorth dfrnoral- 


■ • a wick, range pj wuauuna* tuv u . wyu w t — 

moderrt : Aristotetia«lsm. A central theme in of anything other, than sub-atomic particles. It 
the First pit of the book is the phcbbincnon of . is regrettable that Dedtscher does not join. the 
’‘debasement by . elevation^. Take tr desirable . debate with some of. the mqre subtle defenders 
attitude; such as liberality, elevate li to the pf the terrible trio, especially as he shows him- 
smtus of an. absolute principle , and oife witness self capable of sensitivity and gopd argument 

' sestheemergenceor"liberaljsm n v tbedebr«ed ' . elsewhere. , his comniepts on. Descartes and 
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• ^ ; i t(te rtiost apptbpriate style toadopyp 
v ‘ pf) the wo rid cpjUTHS |y js 





Howard Robinson s 0 

T.L.S. SPRIGGE e 

The V Indication of Absolute Idealism H 

291pp. Edinburgh University Press. £17 .50. f 

0 85224 455 X | 

Philosophical idealism comes in two forms. 
First, there is subjective idealism, originally i 
expounded by Bishop Berkeley, according to ] 
which minds, their acts and their experiences i 
are the only realities. Apart from individual 
finite (eg, human) minds there is also the Di- 
vine Mind which produces the experiences in 
the finite minds. The second vision -objective 
or absolute idealism - follows Berkeley in de- 
nying that anything can exist outside of mind, 
but instead of mnking the physical world n 
function of the organization of our experience, 
it treats the physical world itself as a living 
mind, or collection of minds. Indeed it is both a 
collection nnd a single mind, because all minds 
are expressions or aspects of the Absolute or 
World Soul. 

Both forms of Idealism are unpopular with 
contemporary philosophers, but the Berkeleian 
variety is so intimately connected with British 
empiricism that it is close to the centre of the 
analytical tradition and recently there have 
been various attempts to revive it. Absolute 
idealism, on the other hand, is taken as repre- 
senting the woolly and mysterious philosophy 
i that analytical philosophy displaced. It is this • 

■ idealism that T. L. S. Sprigge wishes to revive. 
-Simplifying greatly, Professor Sprigge’s 
argument can be reduced do two stages. First* 

- there are general arguments for idealism, 

: which rest; 6q adopting an iniagist theory of 

s thought. Sprigge argues that the properties we 
' experience cannot be conceived of as existing 
o' : 1 outside the mind and that we can form proper 
i . "intuitively, fulfilled" concepts on ly. of items we 
It experience; Though we can conceive rijoUhere 

e may be something intrinsically different from 
rs ; the contents of experience, we cannot conceive 
i- ' at all wM/ it Could be like; and jt is always 
it better to adopt a hypdthesis which does not 
id . involve things we cannot Imagine; It follows 
that panpsychism - the 1 , theory that 'everything 
n- ’ is mind - is the b&st hypothesis because at least 
>ts we know what mCntal stateS (ie* experiences) 
ig | are like, whereas other theories of matter are 
I speculative and empty. 
as , ^Having thus reached idealism; h^ then usei 
r^-; : Vbix. Hf atiriorig atwo) ate ! Idealists 
Qg^r lo shovi' tbatiVe^rthing is part pf thje sftmh 

" ' 'isiWfe 


things can be related unless they are part of the 
same interdependent system. As the first pul 
of the argument has shown that everything 
exists only in mind, it will follow if all relations 
arc internal then all rclnted things are part ol 
the same mental system. Every thing physical is 
interrelated spatially and temporally, so every- 
thing must be part of the same mind. 

Sprigge’s argument for the intemahty 
relations comes by pressing Berkeley spniu 
pic that we cannot conceive what we camwK 
imagine further than do most empiricist . ^ 
not merely that we cannot conceive of lnnp 
not in experience, we cannot evend P® jn 
or fenturcs of experience from the . 
which they occur. So if I cxperience fl P 
to the left of my visual firid -PJ- ^ 
background and then » sim. ar ha^ 
patch iu the right of my visual field agfl 
grey background the patches' would 

tally different from each other becaus 
difference in their experiential t-onte - * 

,ny visual experiences had bee "“‘ h ^ rfu i and 
but one had occurred when * 
another when I was depressed, 1 
would still huve been intrinsically 


would still huve seen inin.^ .- d go, 
being “infected" by the diffontf 
strictly speaking, nothmg ean . . 

except In the context in vhich ' acuud^ J 
and all relations are essentinl to J ' n e 
ture of an object. So ^ ; 

related at all they must be what h ^ en , •. 
being, features of the same i menial «« 

It is pleasing to find a Br ^' sh n ^ ta nhy* J l 
defending such an unashame y • ^ ^ 
system. Sprigge’s book sl J 0U rd 
terest in. absolute idealism, but I d tt be- 
lt will make many converts as th ^ 

major weaknesses in both stag 

m Whether it is best to pwfiilate 

intrinsic nature of which we do n da 

rather than something whose - uen ce5. 
understand will depend on the ^ ^ . 

If a consequence of postulating 
mitively understands is that e 
ephemeral minds (as Spngg e ,. jy J p’i4E 0 ^ 

this might be thought a serious d _ ^ & 

• so proceeding. Indeed, w ha ^ j s as 

make of the idea of consclousn^^^^ 

. much simpler than our conscipusn^ , & 
Le electron is than our bm.HJ \Leiris to 
Sprigge's holism convincin8, ,__Li fact iWjJ 
it as an obvious phenomenol gP®^ e vctJ 
' features of experience are :^ r ' n 

dther current feature. I see no 
■. /it:. w w ham fniriS 
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Paperback fiction in brief 


Patricia Craig 

Shena MacKay. An Advent Calendar. 158pp. 
Bioodaxe Books. £2.95. 0 906427 61 4. □ What 
do you do if you’ve inadvertently eaten a chop- 
ped-off finger? This is the problem -one of the 
problems - that confronts Shena MacKay's 
character John Wood, in her fifth novel (first 
published in 1971). This author deserves great 
credit for the peculiarity of her manner, at 
once impassive and highly charged; for the 
way she converts frightfulness into the stuff of 
comedy, and for her biting and macabre 
observations. 

Elizabeth Bowen. Collected Stones. 784pp. 
Penguin. £4.95. 0 14 006265 3. □ Seventy-nine 
stories make up this collection; the earliest of 
them were originally published as Encounters 
(1923) and Ann Lee’s ( 1926). "A blend of pre- 
cocity and naivete”, Elizabeth Bowen said of 
these, rereading them after many years. The 
chronological arrangement enables us to ap- 
plaud the increasing complexity and oblique- 
ness of the stories, as well as their author's 
virtuosity - all these qualities culminating in 
the remarkable wartime volume The Demon 
Lover (1945). On the subject of the short story, 
Elizabeth Bowen has written that it “should be 
as composed, in the plastic sense, and as visual 
as a picture" - and her own work leaves us in no 
doubt about her mastery of this particular 
form. 

Elizabeth Bowen. The House in Paris. 239pp. 
Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 00 0535 8. □ “77r<? House 
in Paris is a novel about sex, time, and the 
discovery of identity”, A. S. Byatt says in her 
admirable introduction to Elizabeth Bowen's 
ninth book (published in 1935). It starts with 
two children, brought, for separate purposes, 
to a particular house in Paris; shifts back to the 
past to account for the existence of one of 
them, Leopold; and draws all its strands 
together in a striking final section. One of 
Elizabeth Bowen’s most impressive works of 
fiction. • 


Alice Munho. Dance of the Happy Shades. 
224pp. Penguin. £2.50. 0 14 007781 0. □ This 
collection of fifteen stories (published in 1968) 
was Alice Munro's first book. The setting, 
rough and dingy for the most part, is south- 
western Ontario, the theme is generally con- 
cerned with some small victory for understand- 
ing or enlargement of outlook, and the' tone is 
always marvellously laconic and ironic. In 
“Boys and Girls” the sturdy narrator, at n cer-* 
tain age, has feminine characteristics thrust 
upon her; in “Ah Ounce of Cure” - a very 
funny story -a slighted adolescent reaches for 
a whiskey bottle and learns more than she bar- 
gained for about the effects of drink. An excep- 
tionally polished and engaging' book. 

\ 

Nmmne Goidimer. The Lying Days. 367pp. 
.0 86068 313 3. Occasion For Loving. 288pp. 
0 86068 312 5. Virago.' £3.50 each. □ Nadine 
Gordimer’s. first -and third novels (1950 and 
Irrespectively) are now reissued, both with 
informative introductions by Paul Bailey. The 
title of The Lying Days refers to the evasions 
and deceits Inherent in the typical white South 
African upbringing; in Occasion For Loving an 
unlawful affair between a white woman and a 
rack South African painter is the central 
Lw u ’ There ls a certain kind of fiction to 
trtch we turn for the most thoughtful elabora- 
political facts; and Nadine Gordimer’s 
—JjPjra, intelligent and entertaining novels 
ot fi er things, as an indictment of 
a " illiberal tegime., ' '. 

. ^ $t Aubin D e Teran. Keepers of the 
gowe. 183pp.: Penguin; £2.50. 0 14 006372 2. 
Iri'iiS? ^ Wohre,- a first novel published 
slAtiV ■ Venezuelan valley and con : 

hlw«3 rt * , n ?^ t P art of striking episodes in the 
ru 'foS fanifr. the Beltrans, re- 
ihe’ifa.f 't the yd^ng English girl who married 

• •' Vfritten ip plsjin, unabashed 

• oiSm l^i^fy^asfonal lapses into portent- 

arid thfc most of all the bizarre 

: ' ; :^‘^^Ungfediehts itS location provides. 


281385 4. □ Time-travelling is a familiar theme 
in children’s fiction; here, in a novel first pub- 
lished in 1949, Robert Graves adapts it for an 
adult readership, with his poet-hero trans- 
ported to an antiseptic future. Many of 
Graves’s enduring preoccupations find an out- 
let in the book, as Martin Seymour-Smith 
points out in hisintroduction-in particular, his 
concern with myth and ritual, and his feeling 
for the poet Laura Riding. 

Storm Jameson. Love in Winter. 397pp. £3.95. 
086068 315 X. None Turn Back. 319pp. 0.50. 
0 86068 320 6. Virago. □ Company Parade 
(1934) has already been reissued by Virago, 
and now we have its sequels. Love in Winter 
(1935) and None Turn Back (1936), to com- 
plete Storm Jameson's The Mirror in Darkness 
trilogy. This deals with the experiences of 
Hervey Russell - novelist, mother of one son, 
unfortunate wife of one man and contented 
wife of another - up until the General Strike of 
1926. It’s a bit of a catch-all undertaking: the 
mood in London, the behaviour of industrial- 
ists, the misuse of power, the misfortunes of 
various peripheral characters, the tedium of 
literary gatherings and so on are all brought in 
to supplement what is essentially the story of 
Hervey’s increasing affection for her cousin 
Nicholas Roxby, and her eventual marriage to 
him. When Nicholas confesses to Hervey that 
he finds her novels “too emotional" to read, 
you feel it’s perhaps a valid criticism of Storm 
Jameson too. Many straightforward accounts 
of rather fraught relationships get into her 
fiction. However, these books are rather less 
bland and emotional in tone than the some- 
what unsatisfactory introductions by Elaine 
Feinstein which come with the current edi- 


A. S. Byatt. The Game. 238pp. Penguin. 
£2.50. 0 14 00 6377 3. □ The Brontes’ world of 
Gondal and Angria is the inspiration for a 
childhood game evolved by two sisters, Cas- 
sandra and Julia Corbett, one, in later life, a 
medievalist and withdrawn, the other a novel- 
■ist and o utgoing. 7b£_affimties_Md~l#nHei»— 
between the sisters are at the centre of A. S. 
Byatt’s complex and thoughtful novel (her 
second, first published in 1967), which, among 
other things, considers the ethics of the 
novelist’s appropriation of real people for the 
purposes of fiction. 

Elizabeth Jane Howard. Getting It Right. 
286pp. Penguin. £1.95. 0 14 00 6477 X. □ This 
is the story of Gavin Lamb, a hairdresser, 
thirty-one years old and still a virgin - a state 
about to change, once he gets together with 
fifteen-stone Joan, an unhappy heiress in 
diamante glasses and an orange wig. On top of 
this inauspicious alliance, a sweet unmarried 
mother, his assistant at work, and an awful 
anorexic named Lady Minerva contrive to 
complicate things for gormless Gavin. What 
the author spectacularly fails to get right is her 
tone, which isn’t sharp enough for satire, or 
quirky enough for passable social comedy. The 
result is simply preposterous and tiresome. 

AUTHOR, AUTHOR— 

Competition No 164 1 

Readers are inviied to Identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than 
March 30. A prize of £10 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author. Author 164” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor. The 
Times Literary Supplement h Priory House. St John s 
Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on April 6. 

1 “How did you get your wooden leg?" 

Mr replied (tartly to this personal inquiry), 

"In an accident." 

“Do you like it?" . 

“Will! I haven’t got to keep it warm, Mr- 
made answer, in a sort of desperation occasioned by 
the singularity of the question. 

2 “I’ve got a false leg, but that’s different. Boys 
respect that. Think I lost it in the war. Actually, sa d 

. the Captain, ‘‘and strictly between ^ 

was run over by a tram in Stoke-on-Trent whenJwa 
one-over-lhe-eight. Still, it doesn t do to let that out 
to everyone.” • ' 

3 “A sailor! sailor, hae? you’ve lost your leg.’’ t * , n , 

KrtoWif; iifl^hidh'forcesWe ‘obeR. _ J ; . , , 

I’ve itihb {iobf, chlldmh; Stfl besides Wife J • * 


Dashiell Hammett. The Continental Op. 
255pp. Picador. £2.50. 0 330 28195 X. □ The 
Continental is a detective agency, the “Op" 
one of its employees; Hammett’s formidable 
narrator, antagonist of gangsterism in all its 
forms, gels no more identification than this. In 
the seven stories collected here, which origin- 
ally appeared in the magazine Black Mask 
between 1923 and 1930, you have the start of a 
new, quintessential^ American approach to 
the writing of crime fiction. Hammett, of 
course, went on to deepen and elaborate, in his 
handful of novels, the “hard-boiled" method 
he invented ; his stories, all the same, even for a 
present-day readership, remain striking and 
entertaining. 


Henry Roth. Call it Sleep. 440pp. Penguin. 
£2.95. 0 14 003893 0. □ Henry Roth’s only 
novel, first published in 1934, Calf It Sleep 
deals with the lives of Jewish immigrants to 
New York in the early part of the century. The 
central character is David Schearl, eight when 
the novel ends, and his childish perplexity, 
desperation and outrage are powerfully 
evoked. If the dialect seems strained and over- 
done - “Ooo. waid'll I gitchool" - the hook is 
nevertheless pointed and energetic in its depic- 
tion of strife-ridden scenes. 


David Martin, The Road to Ballyshannon. 
156pp. Abacus. £1.95. 0 349 12285 5 7. □ 
David Martin's novel - part allegory, part 
political thriller - is set in Ireland in 1922, and 
concerns the trek westwards of Iwo escaped 
republican prisoners, and the police sergeant 
they take as hostage. Tense and laconic for the 
most part, The Road to Ballyshannon (pub- 
lished in 1982) shows a good deal of insight into 
the ideological complexities and confusions 
bound up with the origins of the state of (J Ister . 


John Wain. Young Shoulders. 144pp. Black 
Swan. £1.95. 0 552 99057 4. □ In Young 
siioui/ters (TiKt puBiiSKeu fn iM 2 )’it!W!ineeii- - 
year-old Paul Waterford accompanies his own 
and other bereaved parents on a journey to 
Spain, after a planeload of schoolchildren 
(Paul’s sister Clare among them) has died in nn 
air disaster. As is usual with the adolescent 
first-person narration, the tone of the book is 
rather jaunty and chatty; and it deals humanely 
and optimistically with its distressing topic. 

Shusaku Endo. The Samurai. 272pp. Pen- 
guin. £2.95. 0 14 00 6557 1. □ Seventeenth- 
century Japan, its resistance to Christianity, 
and the efforts of a missionary Jesuit to 
establish Catholicism in the country (efforts 
which include a sea voyage to Mexico,- Spain 
and Rome) are the themes of this novel, first 
published in 1982, by Japan’s leading Catholic 
novelist. "Endo analyses once more the 
tremendous impact of the European will on the 
Japanese nature", the TLS reviewer wrote; 
and certainly it’s a powerful work. 


God bless them! the sole comforts of my life.” 

Competition No 160 
Winner: Philip Tail 
Answers: 

1 . . . but their manner of writing is very peculiar; 

being neither from the left to the right, like the 
Europeans; nor from the right to die left, like the 
Arabians; norfrom up to down, like the Chinese; nor 
from down to up. like the Cascagians; but oslani 
from one comer of the paper to the other, like ladies 
in England. ..... 

Jonathan SvAli. Gitlliver s Travels, book I . chnp- 
ler 6. 

2 F- wrote the lines demanded in a hnnd as 
gentlemanly as that of any viscount or bishop of the. 
day: the vowels were all alike and the consonants 
only distinguishable as turning up or down, the 
strokes had a blotted solidity and the letters 
disdained to keep the line - In short, il was n 
manuscript of that venerable kind easy to interpret 
when yqu know beforehand what the writer means. 

George Eljql, Mlddlemarch, chapter 56. 

3 She started the pen in an elephantine march across 
the sheet. It was a splendid round, bold hnrtd of h?r 
own conception, a style that would have Stomped a 
woman as Minerva’S own in more repen I days. 

’ -Thomas Hardy, -'The Mayor J of Castertirldge'. 
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INDEX OF BOOKS 
REVIEWED 

Bablngton, Anthony. For the Sake of Example: 

Capital courts-martial 3914-1920 243 

Bauer, P.T. Reality and Rhetoric 236 

Bloch, R. Howard. Etymologies and Genealogies: A 

literary anthropology of the French Middle 

Ages 256 

Bond, Brian. War and Society in Europe 1 870- 
1970 245 

Bracken, Paul. The Command and Control of 
Nuclear Farces 241 
Bralne, John. The Two or Us 251 
Brogan, Patrick, and Albert Zarca. Deadly 
Business: The story of Sam Cummings 245 
Buruma, Ian. A Japanese Mirror 240 
Butler, Eamonn. Hayck: His contribution to the 
political ami economic thought of our time 235 
Cartwright, Nancy. How the Laws of Physics 
Lie 258 

Cackburn. Andrew. The Threat: inside Lhc Soviet 
military machine 241 

Coffin, Lyn (Translator). Anna Akhmatova: 

Poems 250 

Crlmieux, Francois, and Jacques Estager. Sur Ic 
Parti 1939-1940 237 

Dempster, W. J. Patrick Matthew and Nntural 
Selection 254 

Deutscher, Max. Subjecting and Objecting 258 
Dowler, Wayne. Dostoevsky, Grigorcv. nndNntivc 

Soil Conservatism 249 

Duhamel, Alain. Les Ptetendnnts 237 

Finucane, Ronald C. Soldiers of the Faith 242 

Freedman, Paul H. The Diocese of Vic: Tradition 

and regeneration in medieval Catalonia 256 '" 

Gavshon, Arthur, and Desmond Rice. The Sinking of 

the Bclgrano 244 

Hacking, Ian. Representing and Intervening: 

Introductory topics in the philosophy of natural 
science 258 

Hale, J. R. Renaissance WarStudles 24^,,- (l jv,.!. .. ( - - 

Hemingway, Amanda. Tantalus 251 .iti&’i' y 
Howard, Michael. Nuclear Weapons “ 1 - 7 , : 

Preservation of Peace 241 

I lo war Ih, Stephen. Morning Glory 244 — . 

Jerome, Jean. La Pari des Homines 237 

Jones, John. Dostoevsky 249 

Jones, Malcolm V, , and Garth M . Terry (Editors). 

New Essayson Dostoyevsky 249 
Kelleher, Victor. P.ipio 253 

KhiiMM i l lalm). NiHiuuuff Uula ' tSSSr- ■ 

Law-Yone, Wendy. The Coffin Tree 252 
Lteven, D. C. B. Russia and the Originsof the First 
World War 243 

Lively, Penelope. Corruption 251 
Lorain, Pierre. Secret Warfare: The arms and the 
techn iques of the Resistance 245 
Malkowskl, Rainer. Zu Gast 239 
Mandelbaum, Michael. The Nuclear Future 241 
Markham, Elizabeth J. Saibara: Japanese court 
songs of (he Heian period 240 

Martin, David, and Peter Mullen (Editors). Unholy -*• 

Warfare- The Church and the bomb 241 
McLean, Teresa. The English at Play in the Middle 
Ages 256 < 

Medamur, P. B., and J . S. Medawar. Aristotle to 
Zoos: A philosophical dictionary of biology 254 
Middleton, Christopher. The Pursuit of the 
Kingfisher: Essays. HI Poems 239 
Mortimer, Edward. The Rise of the French 
Communist Parly 1920-1947 237 
Newby, P. H. Saladip in Hi&Time 242 
Nickl, Peter, and Binettc Schrocder. Ra-ta-ta-tam: 

The st range story of a lit tie engine 253 
Oldfield, Sybil. Spinsters of This Parish : The life and 
times of F. M. Mayor and Mary Sheepshanks 238 
0*NelU, JudUh. Jess and the River Kids 253 
Owen, David. The Government of- Victorian London 
1855-1889 255 ^ 

Rehboek, Philip F.The Philosophical Naturalists: 

Themes in emly nineteenth -century British 
biology 254 

Reynolds, Jack. The Great Polenta list: Titus Salt 
and the growth of nineteenth-century Bradford 255 
Sheehan, Michael. The Arms Race 241 
Spcare, Elizabeth George. The Sign of the 
Beaver 253 

Sprigge, T. L. S. The Vindication of Absolute 
Idealism 258 

■ Suvorov, Viktor. Inside the Soviet Army 241 . 

Taylor, Gary, and Michael Warren (Editors). The 
Division ol the Kingdoms: Shakespeare's two 
versions of' King Lear' 257 . 

Terralnc, John. The First World War 1914- 1 918 243 
Wagner, Jenny, and Jeff Fisher. The Machine' at 
the Heart of the World 253 
Webb, Beatrice. Diary, Volume Two 1 892- 1905: All 
thegoodihingsoflire 238 
' Wells, Stanley (Editor). Shakespeare Sur vey 257 
Williams, Jeffrey. Byng of Vimy: Gene raland 
Governor General 243 

• Wlnton, John. Convoy: The defence of sen trade 
1890-1990 '244 • ■ ' *'• /•■''' 

ZKhdtwta.'GeWld.'KldppmfcAer' 239 ‘ ’ • • * 1 
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INFORMATION, PLEAS! 


Colin Hackforth: friend of Federico GarcSa 
Lorca in Granada (1920s) and New York 
(summer 1929); any information about life and 
writings (if any); for research purposes. 

A. Anderson. 

Si Anne's College, Oxford. 

George Orwell: any letters by Orwell in library 
collections other than: the BBC Library, 
British Library, India Office Records, Liver- 
pool City Library, Newcastle University Lib- 
rary, library of St Antony’s College, Oxford; 
or in the Berg Collection, New York; Hough- 
ton Library, Harvard; Humanities Research 
Center, Texas; Lilly Library. Indiana; Lock- 
wood Memorial Library, Buffalo; UCLA 
Library, California; Yale University Library; 
for an edition of the complete works of George 
Orwell, to include the complete letters . essays 
and journalism. 

Peter Davison. 

Albany, Piccadilly, London WJV 9RR. 

Ll-Col Pinkney of the North-American Native 
Rangers, author of Travels Through the South 
of France and in the interior of The Provinces of 
Provence and Languedoc in the years 1807 and 
1808: any information about his life and other 
writings* 

W. S. Coates. 

9 Lillington Road, Leamington Spa, Warwickshire 
CV32 5YS, 

Henry St John. Viscount Bolingbroke (1687- 
1751): any letters outside major collections or 
in private hands; for an edition of the complete 
correspondence to be published by the Vol- 
taire Foundation. 

SlniPP^Yarey. 

•' ' * •; Clttitlti^vVoOTtcngetse taal-en Iclterkunde, Univer- 
V? Oude noord 6, 3513 ER Utrecht . The 


Alison l Juley : correspondence, personal recol- 
lections. etc; for an official biography. 

Denis Judd. 

20 Mount Pleasant Road, London NW10 3EL. 

John and Paul Knapton, eighteenth-century 
London booksellers: any letters, manuscripts, 
ledgers, records, etc (outside the British 
Library); for a study of the Warburton edition 
of Pope's Works: information about other 
booksellers (H. Lintot, J. and R. Tonson, S. 
Draper, C. Bathurst, Andrew Millar) would 
also be welcome. 

Donald W. NicJiol. 

Department of English Literature, David Hume 
Tower, University of Edinburgh, Edinburgh EH8 
9JX. 

Adrian Stokes (1903-72), writer on art and 
psychoanalysis: letters, photographs, personal 
recollections, location of his paintings; for a 
biography. 

Richard Read. 

20 Church Row, London NW3 6UP. 

Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother: any 
reminiscences, particularly concerning the 
years up until 1923; all material will be treated 
in strictest confidence; for a biography. 
Penelope Mortimer. 

The Old Post Office, Chastleton, Moreton-in- 
Marsh, Gloucestershire GL56 OAS. 

Dylan Thomas: I am editing the Collected 
Letters of Dylan Thomas on behalf of the 
trustees for the Thomas copyrights, and I 
would be grateful to hear of any still in private 
hands. 

Paul Ferris. 

26 Roehampton Court, Queens Ride, London 
SW13. 


Man Ray (1890-1976): personal recollections, 
unpublished correspondence and other writ- 
ings; for a commissioned biography. 

Neil Baldwin. 

195 Hicks Street, Apt 3B, Brooklyn. NY 11201, 
USA. 

Feodor Ivanovich Chaliapin (1873-1938): per- 
sonal recollections, critical and other material, 
in English or in foreign languages, photo- 
graphs, etc; for a critical biography, to be 
published by J. M. Dent. 

V. Borovsky. 

44 Inner Park Road, Wimbledon, London SW19 
6DD. 

John Collet (1725-80), painter of landscapes 
and humorous scenes: locations of collections 
of his paintings and drawings, correspondence 
or other documents relating to his life and 
work. 

Patricia .Crown. 

Department of Art History, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 65211, USA. 

Haslewood Press , run by Frederick Etchells 
and Hugh Macdonald at la Kensington Place, 
London W8 during the 1920s: any information 
relating to the press or to Etchells and 
Macdonald. 

Ashley Montagu. 

321 Cherry Hill Road, Princeton, New Jersey 08540, 
USA. 

Charlotte M. Wilson (Mrs Arthur Wilson) 
(1854-1944), early Fabian, editor of anarchist 
journal Freedom: letters, personal recollec- 
tions, etc; for a biography. 

Susan Hinely. 

Institute of Historical Research, Malet Street, 
London WC1E 7HU. 


Roy Campbell: any correspondence from Roy 
Campbell still in private hands; for a selected 
edition of the letters. 

Anna Lyic. 

Casn Esconilidn, Colures, Sintra 2710, Portugal. 

Coopers’ Company and Coborn School: re- 
miniscences from former staff and pupils <rf 
both schools (which were amalgamated in the 
1970s); for a history of the school. 

C- Churchcu. 

Coopers' Company and Coborn School, St Maiy’j 
Lone, Upminsier, Essex. 

Nora Joyce: personal recollections, reference 
material; for a commissioned study of Nora 
Joyce and her marriage to James Joyce. 
Brenda Maddox. 

do The Economist, 26 St James’s Street, London 
SW1A 1HO. 

William Heinemann Ltd: personal reminisc- 
ences, correspondence and papers; for a 
commissioned history of the fimi. 

John St John. 

40 Arkwright Road, London NW3 6BH. 

Hugh MacDiarmid (C. M. Grieve): personal 
recollections or documents; for a critical 
biography. 

Alan Bold. 

Balbimle Burns East Cottage, Glenrothes, Fife KY7 
6NE. 

Henry Southern (1799-1853) and his associ- 
ation with tlje London Magazine in the 1820s: 
any surviving papers of his or manuscript 
material concerning him. 

K. G. McWatters. 

Department of French, University of Liverpool, 
Modern Languages Building, PO Box 147, Liver- 
pool L69 3BX. 
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Festlv 


. ; Lancaster Literature Festival 

‘Writing 84* 

; 18th-25th March 

Britain’s premier festival of contemporary writing. 40 
stundlaring events packed into 8 days. Meet: Alan Bennett - 
opening lecture, Posy Sirnmonds and Med Caiman - 
Cartoonists Forum. Maureen Duffy and Rose Tremain - on 
The Novel* . Mic he! cno Wahdor, Zac Fairbairas, Charlotte 
Lamb, Elizabeth - Wilson - "Women Writing, Women 
Reading-. Frank Delaney - ‘With Great Pleasure 1 . Bernard 
MicLavcrty, Maeve .Birichy . — Irish Evening. 1 Peter 
Red grove, Penelope Shuttle, Anth ony Thwaite and 
Norman Nicholson- Poetry Readings . Howard Barker arid 
his phy -'Victory'! Julian Barnes, Maggie Gee - Best of . 
Young British Novelists. Christopher Matthew' on 1 
. ■'Homour' plus Aims; dance, cabaret. 

• : Brdchut e.'frtm}! Festival Office, 69 Church Street, 
•Lancaiteri Tel; (0524)61266. ' 

■ tWiy a) ffiplidaya ; t night weekend, Full week, stay a 
: n plus.FTOE P A S S-jgMMkM . firioV «u ough; ; 


Books & Prill 


1 


d lotion- frequency by the major anthropology 

K Wished during the preceding two years.* 
audesPaulT. Baker, The Adaptive Umltao 


MAN, the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, scored the highest 
Impact factor' of all general anthropological journals worldwide In 1082, I*, 
dlatlon. frequency by the major anthropology Journals tor the average article 

K WWted during the preceding two years.* Vd. IB no. 1 of Man (1684) 
dudes PaulT. Baker, The Adaptive Limits of Human Populations’, and J. D. 
Y. Peel on Yoruba concepts of Watery, Available tor £41 ($72) p.a. front the 
RAI, 66 Queen Anne St, London W.f, or the usual agents. Fellows receive 
Man and RAIN (6 Issues) lor £32 p.a. (£27 or $48 If resident overseas). 
' 8 oUkuk artteto by 6, GaiiMd bn dtaOon studies m Cuwnt >UHhmpoiaaylOfthoo(nlrig. 

(3004) 


thi ORUNUBT . mSnthlv. 

l.ooo old books In each Issue. 
Sample copy free, wr inlay 1 a 


Eccleef laid, Bhsrfleid 

• I’Ll 


ARAB WORLD - CINTRAL 
ASIA. — Rare and out-of-print 
book*. Catalogues available. 
David Loman Ltd. la Bureplk 

SfflVrr#f. n * w ' a Srft kM 


TF1 


Librari 



YRM 

PARTNERSHIP 

require an experienced 

TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
LIBRARIAN 

Wc are u targe international multi-disciplinary firm of architects, 
planners, building services engineers and inierio 
dcsignorii, with an established librury providing general inform ' • 
lion cm these subjects. The library is an important part w ttt 
central supporting services for the day to day running or tu 
practice. 

The position requires n librarian, preferably with experience m an 
architectural nr similar professional environment, who 3 ® P 
ble and willing to acquire the specialised knowledge ne ry 

maintain and develop die service provided. 

The ability to get on with people and to communicate welt is ot 
great importance. . . , . 

Send CY with handwritten application to: YRM Partnership, 2 
Britton Street, London ECIM 5NQ. resso) 


if. 
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•mole roontat • board £ 






UNIVERSITY 
OF. STIRLING 

M.LITT IN/ 

modern poetry 

IN ENGLISH 

. Applications .are inriffd 
this onC~y&T taught 
postgraduate ,couri<-. . 

•Further Ihfdrnwfjori «4 be 

obtained'ftbtrt : 1 i. : •. . ’ 

the Si^eW* ^®P art ^' t 

of Engltsh Studies. ■. 

University of! 

Irrf'*"* ' ’’ i--t 
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